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Literature like 
carpentry 

CREATIVE FAITH, by Charles Edwards 
Park. Beacon Press. $3.00. 


Dr. Charles E. Park is something of a 
carpenter, like the great Teacher whose re- 
ligion he has spent his life interpreting. 
When complimented upon his craftsmanship 
at the work bench once, he said that if he 
could write a sermon the way he can fit a 
joint he might have made some impression 
upon the world. He writes, or preaches, a 
sermon just that way, with exactly the same 
art on the one hand, and the same practi- 
cality on the other. All his preaching has 
the plainness of profundity and the beauty 
of simplicity. 

Creative Faith is a volume of twenty- 
eight such sermons. They are spiritual and 
direct and usable. Their poetic quality en- 
hances rather than jeopardizes their value 
for everyday living. And as the author has 
made a great impression in a quiet way 
upon countless souls throughout a distin- 
guished and _ self-effacing ministry, so 


through this vehicle of his penetrating in- } 


sight and homely wisdom he will bring per- 
sonal help to every reader. Many of the 
sermons like “A Man’s Right to Happiness,” 
“The Mountain and the Cloud,” “The Monu- 
ment and the Cradle,” and “The Beauty of 
Holiness,” have been printed previously in 


pamphlet form. Fortunately they are now 
in permanent book form, and they can be 
read successfully in a single sitting. But 
they deserve to be re-read and to be used for 
spiritual refreshment upon frequent occa- 
sions. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY 


Papyrus roll columns 


BOOKS AND READERS IN ANCIENT 
GREECE AND ROME. By Frederic G. 
Kenyon. Oxford. $1.75. 


Your family Bible is made up with two 
narrow columns to a page for a simple rea- 
son: the scribes of seventeen centuries ago, 
in making the first side-bound books, blindly 
took over the column widths of the papyrus 
rolls to which they were accustomed. And 
the papyrus rolls had been made in the same 
manner for most of a millennium in Greece 
and for at least two millennia in Egypt 
(Note: Oxford has just introduced a 
“Reader’s Bible” set in one wide column 
to a page.) 

From Professor Kenyon one learns that 
the early Christians were leaders in the 
publishing revelution which replaced rolls 
with side-bound books, and that one of 
their first productions was of an anthology, 
Sayings of Jesus. (Beacon brought out a 
similar book, also with hand-lettered text, 
two years ago.) 


Mountain-tops of religious experience in 


BEST SERMONS 


1951-1952 Edition 
edited by G. Paul Butler 


52 unforgettable pulpit masterpieces are contained in 


Volume V of Best Sermons. 
of all faiths, 15 denominations. 


Distinguished clergymen 
16 states, and 6 foreign 


countries are represented in a book which is invaluable 


tonal. 


; For the Minister: a rich source of sermon topics—direct and 
inspiring prose—examples of the best means of reaching 


parishioners. 


For the Layman: better understanding of the eternal truths 
of religion and today’s religious perplexities. 


For the Student and Teacher: models of effective sermons— 
a top-notch textbook for homiletics courses. 


$3.75 at 
all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Back to the 


‘Great Tradition’ 
GOD IN EDUCATION. By Henry P. Van 
Dusen. New York: Scribners. $2. 


In this very important little book, Henry 
P. Van Dusen diagnoses the disorder which 
threatens to destroy our civilization, and 
points the way to recovery. 

His thesis is: (1) that Truth (like Reality 
of which it is the truth, and of which the 
controlling center is the Living God) is an 
organic Whole; and (2) that although “no 
human mind . . . ever succeeds in encom- 
passing the Whole ... no human mind 
rightly grasps any fragment of Truth without 
at least some dim awareness of the Whole 
which gives the fragment its existence and 
its meaning.. . . Any segment of knowledge 
which is portrayed without recognition of 
its relatedness to all knowledge is being 
falsely presented.” 

That Reality (likewise Truth, its shadow ) 
is an organic Whole, of which the controlling 
center is the Living God, “is the genetic and 
sovereign principle of the Hebraic-Hellenic- 
Christian tradition” in which Western civil- 
ization was nurtured: Harvard University 
was established “to advance learning ... 
dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to 
the churches”; Yale, to fit young men “for 
public employment both in Church and Civil 
state”; Columbia, “to teach and engage the 
children to know God in Jesus Christ, and to 
love and serve Him, in all sobriety, godli- 
ness, and righteousness of life, with a per- 
fect heart, and a willing hand”... . 

In our current educational philosophy, 
the great Hebraic-Hellenic-Christian tradi- 
tion gradually has given place to a “this- 
worldly perspective,” in which only finite 
particulars are real; truth and morals are 
relative to space and time; God, soul, pur- 
pose, eternal principles are non-existent; 
men make gods in their own image; and 
self-advantage is man’s governing principle. 

Educational leaders are now beginning to 
realize, however, that this current educa- 
tional philosophy, based as it is upon a this- 
worldly perspective, has reached an impasse; 
—that its fragmentation of Truth at bottom is 
a reflection of the fragmentation of per- 
sonality (moral and spiritual disintegration) 
which characterizes our age, and which 
jeopardizes the human enterprise. A num- 
ber of our colleges and universities are be- 
stirring themselves to do something about 
it: The recent Harvard Report on General 
Education in a Free Society points to the 
“supreme need of American education for a 
unifying purpose and idea.” The Yale Re- 
port affirms that “knowledge for all its con- 
venient compartmentalization is essentially 
one piece, as is the life which supports that 
knowledge.” 

“What is required,” says Van Dusen, is 
“not the rejection of a single sound achieve- 
ment. . . [but] the recovery of the inherent 
principles which guided and empowered the 
Great Tradition . . . the restoration of re- 


ligion to a position of necessary and unchal- © 


lenged centrality; and the acknowledgement 
of the reality and the regnancy of the Living 
God as the foundation of both learning and 
life.” 


A. R. SHELANDER 


books 


The new middle class—the ‘political 
eunuch’ of our society —is up for sale’ 


WHITE COLLAR. By C. Wright Mills. 
Oxford. $5. 


You pick up a book and find that it’s all 
about you. 


This will be true with nearly every reader 
of this magazine—and with nearly every Uni- 
tarian in the U. S. The reason: White 
Collar is a study of the American middle- 
classes; and Unitarianism in America (al- 
though not, for example, in Great Britain) 
is virtually exclusively a one-class (middle) 
fellowship. In fact, it’s even narrower than 
that: it is largely confined (to its loss) to 
the upper reaches of the single class. 

Main points: “. . . the white-collar people 
have upset the 19th century expectatien that 
society would be divided between entre- 
preneurs and wage workers. 

“, .. no one is enthusiastic about them 
and, like political eunuchs, they themselves 
are without potency and without enthusiasm 
for the urgent political-clash. . . . 

“Liberalism’s ideal was set forth for the 
domain of small property; Marxism’s pro- 
jection, for that of unalienated labor. Now 
when labor is everywhere alienated and 
small property no longer an anchor of free- 
dom or security, both these philosophies 
can characterize modern society only nega- 
tively; neither can articulate new develop- 
ments in their own terms. . . . In terms of 
social philosophy, this book is written on the 
assumption that the liberal ethos, as de- 
veloped in the first two decades of this cen- 
tury by such men as Beard, Dewey, Holmes, 
is now often irrelevant, and that the Marxian 
view, popular in the American ‘thirties,’ is so 
often inadequate. . . . We need to charac- 
terize American society of the mid-20th 
century in more psychological terms, for 
now the ‘problems that concern us most 
border on the psychiatric. 

“, . . the terms of acceptance of American 
life have been made bleak and superficial at 


INQNNAALNA AAD AAD AANA ALARA AAAAQANAA 
Lay Reader’s 


Bookshelf 
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Strewn about my desk are a number of 
books whose common denominator discloses 
a trend in religious thinking toward univer- 
sality. Writes Lewis Mumford in his recent 
book THE CONDUCT OF LIFE (Har- 
court-Brace) : 


“ . . We must create a universalism 
based on the spiritual wealth and 
variety of men: their unity in diversity, 
achieved by working together for com- 
mon ends. Out of that may come, in 


the same time that the terms of revolt have 
been made vulgar and irrelevant. The 
malaise of the American intellectual is thus 
the malaise of a spiritual void... . 


“Bureaucracy increasingly sets the condi- 
tions of intellectual life and controls the 
major market for its products. The new 
bureaucracies of state and business, of party 
and voluntary association, become the major 
employers of intellectuals and the main 
customers for their work. 


“| . . the difficulty of speaking one’s mind 
in dissent has increased . . . the deepest 
problem of freedom for teachers [probably 
“and ministers” could be added here without 
objection from the author] is not the occa- 
sional ousting of a professor, but a vague 
general fear — sometimes called ‘discretion’ 
and ‘good judgment’— which leads to self- 
intimidation and finally becomes so habitual 
that the scholar is unaware of it... . 


“Alienation, as used in middle-brow 
circles . . . is a fashionable way of being 
overwhelmed. In function, it is the literary 
counterpart to the cult of objectivity in the 
social sciences. Objectivity or Scientism is 
often an academic cult of the narrowed 
attention... . 

“Neither . . . the secularized gospel of 
work as compulsion, nor the humanist view 
of work as craftsmanship now has great in- 
fluence among modern populations. . . . For 
the white-collar masses, as for wage-earners 
generally, work seems to serve neither God 
nor whatever they may experience as divine 
in themselves. In them there is no taut will- 
to-work, and few positive gratifications from 
their daily round. 

“... on the political market-place of 
American society, the new middle classes are 
up for sale; whoever seems respectable 
enough, strong enough, can probably have 
them. So far, nobody has made a serious 
bid.” M.A. 


the fullness of time, a truly universal 
religion. . .. Modern civilization can- 
not be sufficiently improved to escape 
disintegration by forms of science and 
politics and religion that now actively 
prevail: in all these domains a new 
orientation must be conceived, and 
more positive modes of action provided. 
Out of the division of peoples and races, 
we must create unity: out of the separa- 
tion of classes and cultures, we must 
create common goals that will unite 
them. ... Even if the present crisis 
were not on a world-wide scale, no 
crystallized orthodoxy, Catholic or Pro- 
testant, Christian or Oriental . . . would 
be adequate to the catastrophic situa- 
tion mankind now confronts... . Today 
(Continued on next page) 
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THE UNIVERSE THEIR ALTAR: The 
Great Nebula in Andromeda — what 
earthbound men would see if they could 
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center of a project in worship and sym- 
bolism at the Charles Street Universalist 
Meeting House in Boston. Children and 
adults, under leadership of Rev. Kenneth 
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shining on the domed painting makes it 
glow in the dark. The church, which 
uses many hand-made symbols in its 
services, in addition to symphonic and 
choral music (a radio-phonograph is built 
into the pulpit) will hold a special service 
and open house at 4:30 p. m., May 25, 
for visitors to the May Meetings. 
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each one of us must turn the light of 
the lantern inward upon himself... .” 


Discussing the “great religions” Mr. Mum- 
ford finds in a Hindu thinker, Keshab 
Chandra Sen, the best expression for a new 
approach: 


“I believe in the Church Universal, 
the deposit of all ancient wisdom and 
the receptacle of modern science, which 
recognizes in all prophets and saints a 
harmony, in all scriptures a unity, and 
through all dispensations a continuity, 
which abjures all that separates and 
divides and always magnifies unity and 
peace ... and which shall make all 
nations and sects one kingdom and one 
family in the fullness of time.” 


“Only in that spirit will the classic re- 
ligions find regeneration,” Mr. Mumford 
adds. This book (of which this is in no 
sense a review) contains an appreciation of 
Albert Schweitzer, cited as the best example 
of wholeness and balance in man. 

cod % cd * 


Among other materials available to docu- 
ment our theme we have: David Rhys Wil- 
liams’ WORLD RELIGIONS AND THE 
HOPE FOR PEACE (Beacon Press, $2.75) 
which was reviewed in the January Register 
and mentioned briefly here in February: 
FORM AND SPIRIT — a Study in Religion 
(B. P., $3.25) by a British liberal scholar, 
J. H. Badley; a history of religious origins 
and of religions which I found extremely 
interesting and useful in our quest for “uni- 
versals.” The first quotation below is from 
chapter one; the second, the book’s final 
paragraph: 


“Our real religion — that which mat- 
ters most in every age and in each indi- 
vidual — is whatever we feel to be most 
worth while in life, the dominant ob- 
ject of our reverence and aspiration, 
and the response that this provokes in 
the conduct of our lives.”. . .“Theolog- 
ical doctrines and ecclesiastic institu- 
tions lose their meaning and their hold; 
but it is the spirit, not the form, that 
gives life, and has still its chief work to 
do in the fuller realization, in all the 


Translates the richness of 
the ancient Scriptures 
into our American language 


—THE SMITH-GOODSPEED 
COMPLETE BIBLE 


A pure, beautiful contemporary 
translation—a clear window into 
the minds of those who wrote 
the Hebrew and Greek origi- 
nals. The only modern Bible 
that contains the Old and New 
Testaments and the fourteen 
books of the Apocrypha. $4.00 


concerns of life, of its message of faith 
and hope and love.” 


To supplement these books, and most 
timely, READING FROM WORLD RE- 
LIGIONS (B. P., $3.75) compiled and ar- 
ranged for both pleasurable reading and 
study by two British scholars, the late Sel- 
wyn Gurney Champion and Dorothy Short. 
Each of the eleven living religions of the 
world is presented simply and objectively — 
for the purpose of providing information, 
not for winning converts, we are told. 

Nor should we overlook the morning talks 
given by Professor Edwin P. Booth at the 
Star Island Conference of The Coming Great 
Church Committee, and published by 
Beacon Press so that we may share his en- 
lightened approach: THE GREATER 
CHURCH ($1.25): 


“We Christians have shouted at each 
generation, and at the total human race, 
for nineteen hundred years now that 
they are basically evil, born in original 
sin ... incapable of good. And our 
western history shows that they have 
responded wonderfully to this teaching! 
What might not happen for good if for 
several generations we should teach the 
human race that they were born for 
goodness, destined to appreciate beauty, 
cared for by the love of God, and 
wholly capable of good deeds? The 
Christian message is supposed to be a 
message appealing to brothers to be- 
have as brothers. ... It is from a 
knowledge of history that we under- 
stand the revelation of Jesus. And then 
the revelation in Jesus sheds light on 
history. ... The minds of the Christian 
church must be freed from the Reform- 
ation concept that the Bible is the sole 
and sufficient revelation of God... . 
Humanity is greater than the Bible... . 
The undeniable quality of the witness 
which Gandhi has borne to the presence 
of a living God is an open invitation for 
the breaking down of ancient barriers 
which proclaimed that the ONLY way 
to God was through Christ.” 


How fortunate that Beacon Press has 
made available to us: SELECTED WRIT- 


KING JAMES 
For verily I say unto you, till 
heaven and earth pass, one 
jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till 
all be fulfilled. 
—Matthew 5:18 


SMITH-GOODSPEED 
For I tell you, as long as 
heaven and earth endure, not 
one dotting of an i or cross- 
ing of a ¢ will be dropped 
from the law until it is all 
observed. 


Other Smith-Goodspeed Bibles available 


The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Il. 


INGS OF MAHATMA GANDHI, edited, 
with an introduction by Ronald Duncan 
($3.00); and also THE WIT AND WIS- 
DOM OF GANDHI, edited by Homer A. 
Jack, with a preface by John Haynes Holmes 
($2.50). Gandhi’s analysis of the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita (B. P. edition, $1.00) is included 
in the first. 


From the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship through Religion comes 
a condensation of Ruth Cramston’s WORLD 
FAITH —the Story of the Religions of the 
United Nations. This is published in 
pamphlet form by the Church Peace Union 
(170 East 64th St., New York 21) with the 
new significant title: WHAT WE ALL 
BELIEVE — The Great Spiritual Ideals of 
the Peoples of the World. It is arranged 
for comparative study and may be secured 
at 25 cents a copy. 
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Finally, don’t miss David Saville Muzzey’s 
ETHICS AS A RELIGION (Simon and 
Shuster). Perhaps you will agree that this 
holds the key for a universal religion: 


“The all-important question is: what 
KIND of religion will be adequate to 
meet the needs of modern man? ... 
Ethical Culture is a creedless religion. 
The bond of union a common devotion 
to the cultivation of moral excellence 
as the chief duty of man. ... Ethical 
religion offers a platform on which men 
of good will of every church and race 
can unite. ... All the work of states- 
men and diplomats will avail nothing 
unless it is inspired by a ‘common faith’ 
in the power of man to shape his des- 
tiny. This power comes from religion.” 


“It is ridiculous to believe that we have 
nothing to do but sit still and let time run 
over us,” the author quotes “our wise soldier 
philosopher, Mr. Justice Holmes,” appropos 
the state of the world today, and continues: 
“We must assert our faith in the power of 
free men to preserve a civilization in which 
freedom will seem to have been inevitable 
because we have willed that it shall persist. 
... The need of today is for a truly univer- 
sal religion, one divested of all the trappings 
of inherited theologies and ceremonies, one 
which can appeal on purely ethical grounds 
to the aspirations of earnest souls of every 
race, color and clime for deliverance from 
evil and attainment of inward peace. . . 
So long as the provincialism of the creeds 
(which are interesting historical documents ) 
retains its hold on men, the hope of a re- 
ligion of universal brotherhood is an illu- 
sion.” . . . “If the religion of his fathers had 
been “good enough’ for Jesus of Nazareth 
there never would have been any Chris- 
tianity.” “The difference between 
Catholic and Protestant is trivial as com- 
pared with the difference between super- 
natural and non-supernatural religion.” 

An appropriate final quotation from this 
thoughtful book: 


“On the great seal of the United 
States is the motto: Novus ordo secu- 
lorum — A new world order.” 


LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 
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eee 
‘Most popular conceptions about science based on no 
understanding of contemporary scientific thought’ 


THE RISE OF SCIENTIFIC PHILOS- 
OPHY. By Hans Reichenbach. University 
of California Press. $3.75. 

A volume such as this should be assigned 
reading to all Unitarians, and most other 
people. There is a new philosophy rising 
from the searching and the finding of mod- 
ern science, though there are many theolo- 
gians and academic philosophers who do 
not know it exists. The Rise of Scientific 
Philosophy is a clear presentation of the 
new kind of philosophy, complete with the 
theories of relativity, indeterminacy and 
probability. Dr. Reichenbach is writing for 
the layman. He does it without condescen- 
sion or compromise, but the reading is not 
difficult, if one will take care to begin at 
the beginning of the book and allow its au- 
thor to explain himself as he goes along. 


The three most constructive chapters in 
the work will prove to be those on modern 
logic, the current “predictive” understand- 
ing of knowledge, and the nature of ethics. 
The scientist’s formulation of the problem 
in ethics proves to be a genuinely new ap- 
proach. The new scientific philosophy ap- 
pears at first reading to be something as 
distant from what is usually considered to 
be humanism, as it is from theism. And it 
is to be expected that religious leaders, tra- 
ditional and liberal, will find the reconcilia- 
tion of scientific philosophy with religious 
philosophy a task that will require much 
fresh thinking. This much is clear—most 


popular conceptions about science are based 
on no understanding whatever of contempo- 
rary scientific thought. 

The book makes very clear the distinction 


The Beacon 


he Bacon Press: Boston 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT from time 
to time makes vigorous use of Beacon 
Press books for its worldwide “Voice of 
America” operation. Among the titles 
that have been excerpted for transmis- 
sion overseas are: FREEDOM IS THE 
RIGHT TO CHOOSE, by Archibald 
MacLeish; THE RUSSO - GERMAN 
ALLIANCE, by A. Rossi; MILITARY 
ATTACHE IN MOSCOW, by British 
Major General Richard Hilton; and RE- 
CONSTRUCTION IN PHILOSOPHY, 
by John Dewey. In addition, another 
division of the State Department has 
made use of material from THE WIT 
AND WISDOM OF JOHN DEWEY in 
printed form in Japan, Germany, Austria 
and Trieste. 
& sd = 
Recently this column made note 
of the use of two Beacon titles in 
the U. S. Counter-Intelligence 
School in Virginia. Now comes 
word that The National War Col- 
lege has selected THE RUSSO- 
GERMAN ALLIANCE as required 


reading for one of its courses. 
e 2° * 


THE BLIND are able to read a growing 
number of Beacon books. The Library 
of Congress has obtained permission for 
Braille editions of: THE AMERICAN 
TRADITION IN RELIGION AND 


EDUCATION, by R. Freeman Butts; 
AMERICAN FREEDOM & CATHOLIC 
POWER, by Paul Blanshard; RECON- 


STRUCTION IN PHILOSOPHY, by 
John Dewey; and THE ANIMAL 
WORLD OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER, 
edited by Charles R. Joy. The Library 
of the Jewish Braille Institute of America 
has prepared an edition of PSYCHIATRY 
& RELIGION, edited by Joshua Loth 
Liebman. 
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ANOTHER “HEAVY” Beacon title 
is going to get mass distribution as 
a 35-cent pocket-size book. This 
time its GREEK HISTORICAL 
THOUGHT, edited by Arnold J. 
Toynbee, in Beacon’s “Library of 
Greek Thought.” During 1952 this 
will be issued by Mentor—in a first 
printing of some 100,000. 


“THE CATHOLIC BOOKLIST: 1952,” 
“a guide to the recreational and instruc- 
tional reading of Catholics” edited for 
the Catholic Library Association, recom- 
mends one Beacon Press title in its Phi- 
losophy section and one under history. 
These are PLATOS LIFE AND 
THOUGHT, by R-tS. Bluck «(%).: 2 
vivid account of many incidents in Plato’s 
life, and an insight into the nobility of 
his character”), and WAYS OF MEDI- 
EVAL LIFE AND THOUGHT, by Sir 
Maurice Powicke (“This renowned 
scholar wears his learning lightly and 
his style is as entertaining as it is 
polished.”) 


e ° ) 


A LITERARY AGENCY in Jeru- 
salem writes: “If one could make a 
comparison we would say that the 
Beacon list gets nearest the kind of 
lists Hebrew publishers have got 
heres 


between the new philosophy and the old 
“speculative” philosophy that has always 
argued from the thought to fact, and that 
has most often been wrong on its “facts.” 

Reichenbach points out that the specu- 
lative approach, by its very motivation, was 
destined to go wrong from its beginning; he 
discusses it in terms of its search for gener- 
ality, for certainty, and for moral directives. 
While these have most often led it into one 
form or another of philosophical idealism, 
he points out that the speculative approach 
has never been able to produce consistent 
and permanent results, and has consistently 
stood as a barrier to the development of 
genuine science. The result of a scientific 
philosophy at this point of development is 
the formulation of a Weltanschauung in 
which generality, certainty and the philoso- 
pher’s dream of absolute moral directives 
are not found, and are most likely not going 
to be found. Reichenbach’s destruction of 
speculative philosophy and idealism is com- 
plete. He offers nothing homey or consol- 
ing in return, but he never said he was 
going to. HOWARD BOX 


Chatty survey 
THE GOSPEL IN HYMNS. By Albert Ed- 
ward Bailey. New York: Scribners. $6 

The author of this book is a well-known 
author and lecturer in the fields of religious 
art and Biblical history. In the present 
volume he has gathered a large amount of 
rather miscellaneous but generally accurate 
information about the hymns which he be- 
lieves are most frequently sung in the 
Protestant English-speaking world. The 
basis of his selection is the fairly recent 
check-list compiled from the hymnals in 
current use in eight leading denominations 
of the United States and Canada and two 
other independent hymnals of outstanding 
character. From these ten volumes he has 
taken the 313 hymns included in six or more 
of the books, as the hymns most generally 
accepted and used. 

This method of selection ensures hii 
against omitting old-time favorites, but it 
obviously is quite inadequate as a guide to 
excellence. A considerable number of hymns 
included are second-rate, or worse; only one 
hymn written in the last thirty years is listed; 
and Canon Briggs, the greatest living hymn 
writer in England, and John Haynes Holmes 
and M. F. Ham, the foremost living writers 
in America, are not even mentioned. 

Furthermore the arrangement of material 
belies the publisher’s blurb that the book is 
“the most comprehensive history of the 
greatest hymns from the early times to the 
present day.” The author has in reality 
written a chatty survey of English hymnody 
from the introduction of psalmody in the 
16th century down to the opening year of 
the present century. The hymns of the Greek 
Church, the Latin hymnody through more 
than a thousand years, and the hymns of 
German Protestantism, although each of 
these three constitutes a body of Christian 
song quite equal to English hymnody in 
bulk and importance, are considered only as 
they were gradually introduced by transla- 
tion into English use in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. HENRY WILDER FOOTE 
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| OPEN FORUM 


Philbrick’s table of contrasts ‘too sharp 
to apply to real world of mixed motives’ 


To Register Readers: 

In our church there has been some dis- 
cussion of Philbrick’s table in the March 
issue of the Register, whereby Communists 
and liberals may be distinguished. My 
(minority) views follow: 


Presumably, liberals should rejoice to 
have Philbrick assure the general public 
that Communists and liberals are “worlds 
apart.” What liberal would be so foolish 
as to want to prove otherwise? I certainly 
do not wish to prove myself a Communist! 
But, although there is much to agree with, 
I could not subscribe to his definition of 
liberalism without certain corrections. In 
the interest of clarity of thought and fair- 
ness, it seems to me that there are some 
observations to be made. 


The first is that this table presents a 
contrast between ideas and people which 
is too sharp and clean to apply to the real 
world of mixed motives and interpenetrating 
ideas. And not only is the contrast sharp, 
but it is weighted heavily on the “good” 
side. We recognize the familiar device; 
present our side in its best light, the enemy’s 
in its worst. 


For example, “A Communist is commit- 
ted to violence; a liberal is dedicated to 
peaceful methods.” “A Communist .. . 
uses lies, blackmail, bloodshed, murder; the 
liberal . . . uses honorable means.” A point 
of information, Mr. Editor! Presumably, 
Mr. Philbrick’s table refers to members of 
the American Communist Party. What is 
the record of this organization regarding 
violence? My impression is that no Amer- 
ican Communist has ever been found guilty 
of violence. Correct? 


This sharp contrast runs throughout the 
comparisons. For another example, “A 
Communist believes that the government is 
the master of the people; a liberal believes 
that the government is the servant of the 
people.” Does a liberal never see the 
government as sometimes master of the 
people (e.g. taxes, draft)? Perhaps Mr. 
Philbrick meant “should be,” not “is.” 


The second observation is that in this 
very complicated subject we easily find 
ourselves contrasting people unfairly. “A 
Communist, although he pretends to be 
independent, always takes his orders from 
above; a liberal makes up his own mind.” 
Let us accept this statement as true; what 
are we comparing? 


We are comparing a member of a highly 
disciplined group with an individual who 
is not such a member. What will our com- 
parison be if we compare members of other 
disciplined groups with the Communist? 
Let us compare members of the Roman 
Catholic Church; the Mormon Church; the 
American Medical Association; the National 
Association of Manufacturers; the CIO & 
AFL; the State Department; the Armed 
Services. These are disciplined groups; 
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and I believe that when the chips are down, 
members of such power groups “take or- 
ders from above.” What does this mean 
for the liberal? I suppose it means first, 
that he is one of those rare birds, a person 
who values his freedom above preferred 
securities, and so “goes it alone.” And 
second, that—unfortunately, perhaps—he is 
not a member of a power group and thus 
is not subject to “orders from above.” In- 
deed, there is no “above” from which 
orders can come to him! 

To emphasize this point: if we put on 
one side, “A Communist . . . always takes 
orders from above,” then, let us put on 
the other side, “A Catholic, a Mormon, a 
Doctor, an Ambassador, and a General... 
always take orders from above.” 


In fairness, and for the sake of our own 
sanity, let’s be more careful. If we want 
to fight communism, we'd better know 
some of the facts—even of the enemy’s 
strong points—and not comfort ourselves 
with half-truths about his utter immorality 
and inhumanity. 

May I just say that the recent Registers 
have been excellent; and the Philbrick Test 
Table shows us that there is always a dif- 
ference of opinion when one assumes to 
set down the Liberal Creed. 

REV. RAYMOND SABIN, Peabody, Mass. 


‘Paid informer’: I 
To Register Readers: 

We were distressed to see the promotion 
of the Philbrick material in the March 
Register. It seems to mark a new low in 
our Unitarian effort to beat the red scare. 


We expect better things from the Re- 
gister. The Philbrick stuff is available in 
the popular press and perhaps in a forth- 
coming movie. We like to think the Re- 
gister has a bigger job to do than help 
circulate the rather stereotyped notions of 
a paid informer and labor spy. 


Our people are pretty well aware of the 
dangers of communism, And meantime 
we have lots of problems to solve which 
are not connected with communism at all 
—except in the imagination of a few who 
are not contributing to the solution of the 
problems. The growth of militarism, the 
output of armaments in our country, the 
loss of civil rights, the great question of 
war and peace: these do not derive from 
any menace of communism. 

Information is badly needed among Uni- 
tarians about such serious events as the 
death sentence of the Rosenbergs; the at- 
tack upon Harry Bridges; the case of Jean 
Field (reported in the Churchman); per- 
secutions under the Smith Act; the “other 
side” of Korea, etc. 

Might not the Register interest itself in 
such things as the recent courageous dis- 
sents of Justices Douglas and Black on civil 
rights cases; first hand reports of recent 
visitors to the USSR such as the British 


Quakers and many Americans; or perhaps 
summarize such thoughtful pieces -as Steps 
to Peace or Let's Join the Human Race? 
It is never easy to be liberal, especially 
in times like the present. But can’t we, in 
simple honesty, either try to face up to 
our responsibility or drop our liberal label 


altogether? 
MR. AND MRS. JOHN E. EVANS, Cambridge 


‘Paid informer’: II 
To Register Readers: 

It is so good to know that our forward and 
progressive managing editor of the Register 
is not allowing the Saturday Evening Post or 
Reader’s Digest to scoop him with their 
articles by Louis Budenz and Whittaker 
Chambers. We can all feel great pride in 
our own special material from the pen of 
Mr. Philbrick whose devotion to the free 
mind principle of Channing is so widely 
known today. It is good to know that the 
age of the paid informer has not ignored our 
dear Register. Its immortality is assured. 

REV. STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, Los Angeles 


STAFF NOTE: Ex-Register Editor Fritch- 
man (1943-47) fulfills a prediction made in 
the issue carrying the Herbert A. Philbrick 
article, The Communist and the Liberal. It 
will be recalled that in March Mr. Philbrick 
(author of I Led 8 Lives: Citizen, “Com- 
munist,” Counterspy) set forth 15 major 
peints of difference between the Communist 
and the Liberal. Said Mr. Philbrick: “Un- 
fortunately some people confuse Communists 
and Liberals when, in truth, they are worlds 
apart.” 

The prediction (made in a book review 
accompanying Mr. Philbrick’s article) was: 
“Philbrick will be the target of an extensive 
name-calling campaign. ...” Mr. Fritch- 
man, evidently unable to refute the 15 
parallel points compiled by Philbrick, re- 
sorts to name-calling: he cries “paid in- 
former.” The fact is that Philbrick was not 
a hireling of the F. B. I., but rather a citizen- 
volunteer. The F. B. I. made it clear to 
him that he was “on his own” and would 
not have the protection enjoyed by em- 
ployees if anything happened. There was 
no “pay” involved, Philbrick being reim- 
bursed only for his actual out-of-pocket ex- 
penses in Party work. 


Mr. Fritchman’s smear-strategy includes 
an attempt to class Philbrick with the “re- 
formed” Communist dupes, Budenz and 
Chambers. The fact is that Philbrick, un- 
like these men, was never a tool of the Party. 
As a volunteer for the F. B. I. he served his 
democracy on the same basis as the men 
who entered the Klan, the Bund and the 
Silver Shirts in order to report on these 
fascistic conspiracies against democracy (to 
which, so far as is known, Mr. Fritchman 
has never objected). 

Incidentally, reprints of the Philbrick page 
are available from the Register at one cent 
a copy in bulk. There have been two print- 
ings, totaling 4,000 copies, in response to 
requests from Unitarian ministers who have 
found Philbrick’s article useful in serving 
the cause of liberalism. A Unitarian layman, 
the Pulitzer Press historian Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., says this article “should be 


required reading for all fellow-travelers and 
all witch-hunters.” 

Rey. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., Rockford, IIL., 
says this page “should be required reading 
for all the demagogues who try to smear 


liberals with the ‘red’ brush. It is very use- 
ful to the liberal who needs ammunition to 
use against the attacks of the anti-liberal in 
his neighborhood, office, factory or club.” 
M. A. 


eee 


Reader alarmed at Lindeman ‘discussion’ proposal 


To Register Readers: 

Isn’t it true that Unitarian churches in 
general are tending definitely away from 
the mystic and the eternal in the conduct, 
in the very atmosphere of their services? 
And is this tendency altogether a desirable 
one? Are there not many of us who love 
the simplicity and the reasonableness of 
our faith who at the same time feel that 
something vital is lacking? True, human 
beings must live in a material world, are 
confronted by most unspiritual problems, 
and have to be realistic in both their 
philosophical and practical approaches to 
these problems. But is there not a great 
deal more involved that this in a religion 
if it is to be worthy of the name and 
minister to the whole of man’s intellectual 
entity, religious as well as philosophic and 
social? ... . 

The foregoing questions are earnestly and 
thoughtfully asked by one who is proud 
of his Unitarian affiliations, but who is 
nevertheless deeply conscious of a certain 
lack in the conduct of the services in many 
churches of this denomination which he has 
visited in various parts of our country from 
ROASem LO mCOASU cn. 

It almost seems to me that some of our 
ministers are endeavoring, unconsciously or 
otherwise, to bring about a state of things 
in which religion, as we have known it in 
the past, will have little influence in their 
churches. They would bring about a con- 
dition where the church would be merely 
a meeting place to discuss important sub- 
jects in such fields as morality, sociology 
and politics. The picture painted by 
Eduard Lindeman at the Montreal Con- 
ference of the AUA and reported in the 
December Christian Register and in the 
January 12 Signal seems little short of de- 
plorable. Let us hope his concept as pre- 
sented is not prophetic. He says the people 
(in the church of the future, as he sees it) 
would “now and then” .. . “go to the 
large assembly room where the minister 
would preach to them, either on something 
they were about to discuss, or would cele- 
brate an achievement the people had 
already attained through the use of good 
method.” 

Very laudable indeed, but what does it 
have to do with religion? In the name 
of all that good and great religion stands 
for, let us not abandon the idea of worship 
in our church services!) We have been 
accused often enough of “leaving Christ 
out.” Let us not travel a road that will 
lead to our leaving God out as well. While 
there may be a few among us whose con- 
ception of life is that it consists only of 
that which they can contact with their five 
physical senses, and that all there is is here 
and now; surely such a philosophy does 
not satisfy most of us. Nor can it con- 


ceivably survive as a way of life either for 
a Church or for its members. 

Surely the church—any church—has an 
obligation to society to set before it some- 
thing of a loftier nature than a mere code 
of moral and social conduct, and a course 
of instruction in the application of such a 
code to everyday living. These things are 
vital, of course, but they are not the whole 
story, nor are they even the most important 
parts of the story which the church is 
obliged to tell. Man these days, has 
little enough incentive to try to grow spirit- 
ually; the church must not neglect its 
opportunity, nor sidestep its obligation to 
help him in that growth. I should like to 
make an earnest appeal to the Unitarian 
clergy as a whole, to give heed to this 
thought in behalf of all Unitarians—and 
there must be many—who believe in a 
Supreme Intelligence of ineffable majesty 
and glory, Who has created us and all that 
is, and with Whom we must be allowed to 
seek communion when we are gathered to- 
gether in our churches. 

HAROLD H, CuTTER, Oakland, Cal. 


Esperanto and you 


To Register Readers: 

If we have to wait until men refuse to 
fight for what they think is right, as sug- 
gested by Olga K. Robinson (Reg. Oct. ’51) 
or if we have to wait until every country 
in the world has established Socialism, as 
suggested by Mr. Charles F. Claus (Reg. 
Dec. 51) then the third, the fourth and so 
on wars are inevitable. 

But we ended war between the states 
by setting up a federal union. With all 
the states disarmed and with the agreement 
to let the courts settle disputes we have had 
peace between the states for more than 80 
years. What is there to make one think that 
such a world union would not work just as 
well as our union? 

If any one fears that such a union would 
not function without a common language, 
a bit of study of Esperanto would suggest 
that that difficulty can be overcome. 

Yours for a world federal union with 
Esperanto NOW. 

GLENN P. TURNER, Middleton, Wisc. 


QDAONQAA AD AAAADAAARARKAAHRHADAHARAAS 


So be it! 

From The Christian Register for May 13, 
1865: 

“OUR CREED: The Watchman and Re- 

flector (Baptist) suggests to the Uni- 

tarians, ironically, that they adopt a 

creed something like this: ‘I believe in 

Christianity as I understand it. Amen.” 
Editor S. W. Bush thanked the Bap- 

tists but did not commit Unitarianism to 

any statement! 


open forum 


‘A barbarous book’ 
To Register Readers: 


Mr. Thomas Graves in the Open Forum, 
March Register, under “Jesus built on 
Moses” seems to be preaching a back-to- 
the-Bible crusade for Unitarians. 


As one who has read the entire Old 
Testament five times, the New Testament 
ten times, and the Koran once, I am still 
convinced that scores of other books in 
my library teach a higher and finer moral- 
ity than that of the Bible or the Koran. 
As a Unitarian I cannot approve of war, 
slavery, polygamy, witch-killing, gambling, 
and other such evils advocated or condoned 
by both the Old Testament and the Koran, 
Also, as a Unitarian I must reject the doc- 
trines of hell and damnation taught in both 
the New Testament and the Koran. Dean 
Frederic William Farrar said, “The Bible 
is a barbarous book, written in a barbarous 
age, for a barbarous people.” The same, 
of course, is true of the Koran. 


Permit me to commend to all Biblists 
The Age of Reason by Thomas Paine, and 
A History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom by Andrew Dick- 
son White. At this point, let no one cry 
“atheist.” Paine was a devout Deist be- 
lieving in “one God, and no more.” Dr. 
White was an Episcopalian, believing in “a 
Power outside ourselves working for good 
in the universe.” 

PAUL W. MINTON, Salinas, Cal. 


No label for ethies 


To Register Readers: 


Dr. Killian’s This I Believe is earnestly 
and eloquently stated. I agree with most 
of it wholeheartedly except, in particular, 
his use of the phrase Christian ethics. 


Ethics were never Christian in any but 
clerical minds nor has it ever been possible 
to cover them with any exclusive label. 


Ethics are standards of human conduct 
necessary for the individual to live co- 
operatively; maintaining, at the same time, 
his self-respect and the respect of the so- 
ciety of which he is a part. They have 
been hammered out of the anvil of human 
experience, largely if not entirely, apart 
from the institutions, Christian or otherwise, 
which like to claim copyrights on them. 


With 250 or more interpretations, who 
knows what Christian means anyway? 
Isn’t it about time we dropped this narrow 
viewpoint? 

ARTHUR B. HEWSON, Chicago 


Hotel Bellevue 
®n @eacon ill, Boston 


Next to State House 
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EDITORIAL 


A PRICE TAG ON PROGRESS 


Once again Unitarians begin the annual trek to Boston 
and May Meetings. It is a happy time, a time for reunion. 
We greet old friends, we meet new friends; lasting friend- 
ships are formed at these annual meetings. We listen to stir- 
ring sermons, reports and lectures; we hear reports from the 
field. We adopt resolutions to be sent to the President and 
to the Congress. 


Boston is beautiful in May; most of the delegates will thrill 
to New England in the Spring. Hearts will be light and gay. 


Following the May Meetings the new Board of Directors 
of the A.U.A. will meet and adopt the budget for the fiscal] 
year 1952-53; it will be a budget of austerity. We are de- 
termined to go on a “pay as you go” plan—whatever that real- 
ly means. Here are some of things it seems to mean: No 
travel funds for those at “25”; no new curriculum materials 
for our educational program—no new director to replace Mrs. 
Sophia Fahs; The Christian Register must function on its 
subscription income—something no similar publication is ex- 
pected to do; the virtual destruction of the Department of 
World Churches; a stop in the Extension Department’s ad- 
vance in a time of our greatest opportunity. These are some, 
but not all, of the things that are now planned for the new 
budget. It is assumed that it would be more moral to be on 
a “pay as you go” basis than to do some of these other things 
and pay for them out of unrestricted capital. This capital is 
sacrosanct, no doubt. Our progress has no value in “cash 
and carry” terminology. This seems to be the idea. It is 
causing many headaches amongst Board members. 


Since we have never paid our way from current dona- 
tions, this new deal in financing will probably not be under- 
stood by Unitarians who have apparently been willing to run 


their denomination on funds from dead Unitarians rather than 
paying the bills themselves. Maybe this crisis will shock 
enough living liberals into giving directly to the support of 
their faith now. And it must be admitted that a new alloca- 
tion formula must be worked out between the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal and the American Unitarian Association. Per- 
haps these things can be worked out; perhaps the current 
dilemma will produce new planning at the denominational 
level. 

It is possible, now that the A.U.A. goose of unrestricted 
capital is crippled, that Unitarian Advance, i.e., extension, 
can be carried as a separate Appeal item and as each new 
church is financed from the Appeal it will, in turn, create 
fresh annual income to the sponsoring agency that provides 
the $16,000 aid that each new church requires in its first ten 
years. These are all possibilities that can be explored as we 
come to grips with the financial problem confronting us as a 
body. 

In our hour of greatest opportunity for service, when all 
other religious organizations are expanding every service, let 
our delegates to the May Meetings know that Unitarians are 
in danger not just of retreating but of shifting into reverse! We 
are meeting the challenge of opportunity in our most prom- 
ising era by beating a hasty retreat from the front. We have 
decided that we cannot afford to progress, to succeed—it is too 
expensive. This is a type of dynamism not usually associated 
with the term “liberalism.” Our answer to the challenge of 
our times will be writ small on the scoreboard. When liberals 
throughout the world are betting their lives on what they 
represent and hold dear, we, too, are making our total com- 
mitment in terms of what we hold most dear—our money. 

J. Ros: 


MOVE OVER, ANCIENT ROME-HERE WE COME! 


What is the matter with the people of this country? With 
practically none of our advantages, our ancestors had the 
brains to conceive this nation and the character and fortitude 
to make it great, but we haven't even the will to save it! 

We watch the bosses build up public payrolls for their 
own political security while they undermine that of democ- 
racy, and we do nothing about it. Our representatives pass 
measures providing for the pork barrels and defeat those pro- 
viding for the education of our kids, and we let them get 
away with it. We see our middle class families going without 
medicine, food, and fuel in order to pay unfair taxes, and we 
don’t even register a protest! We witness case after case of 
corruption as “men” in government tear into the moral fiber 
of this nation, and we still keep our mouths shut, and Jet them 
push us around as they would a pack of sheep! 

What in God’s name is the matter with usP Have we dis- 
carded our moral standards completely? Have we lost our 
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sense of values? Are we scared? Don’t we care any more? 
Have we forgotten that good government is not the result of 
good officials, but good people? Don’t we know that this 
corruption is our baby? Don’t we know that this nation will 
be corrupt or decent in direct proportion to the will of the 
people? 

Our country stands at one of its lowest points in public 
morality. Local crime is encouraged and condoned on all 
sides and the federal government is shot through with cor- 
ruption. The people must act or this nation will take its place 
beside ancient Rome, and our way of life, too, will roll in 
the dust. 

Those of us who call ourselves Unitarians should be gravely 
concerned because it is one of the principles of our faith that 
a man’s social responsibility is one of the tests of his religion. 
Whether he believes that he should act as an individual or as _ 
a member of his church, there is not one Unitarian in a thou- 


editorial 
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sand who would deny that religious men and women have a 
responsibility to act — and now. The days just ahead will not 
be a test of our faith, but of our will! 

A glance at the candidates for nomination for the Presi- 
dency of the United States makes our first step obvious. A 
vote for Kerr is a vote for big money. Remember the Kerr 
bill? Taft voted for it, and a vote for him is also an approval 
of McCarthyism. Kefauver insists that the people want a 
continuation of the Democratic administration! We may like 
Ike, but let’s not kid ourselves. He might control our foreign 
policy but we know who would run the domestic show. <A 
vote for him is a vote for Duff and the other campaign 
managers. 


Who’s running for the people? 

It becomes evident that our first task is to insist that these 
men declare themselves on issues basic to the restoration of 
the moral standards desired by the people of this country. 
Not one of the candidates has suggested that he will deter- 
mine what the people want. They have all shouted about the 
present corruption but not one has pledged himself to make 
appointments on the basis of integrity and fitness rather than 
political expediency. They have referred to the tax burden, 
but not one has said that he will initiate a complete overhaul- 
ing of the present structure. Not one has expressed the opin: 
ion that the kids of this nation are entitled to equal educa- 
tion opportunities whether they are born in California or 
Georgia. Not one appears to understand the feelings of the 
American youngster who reads about billions being poured 
into other countries and finds his own school house closed 
or manned by unqualified instructors with inadequate equip- 
ment. They all know how many planes we should build, but 
they have said scarcely a word about Point Four. 

Let’s force these men to commit themselves. Let’s sup- 
port the civic organizations which are attempting to do this, 
and urge others to do the same thing. Then let’s study the 
answer carefully; let’s get acquainted with the character of 
these men, their personalities, their abilities, their strength, 


and their weaknesses and establish sound reasons for our final 
decisions. 

Our second task concerns our legislators. We must make 
them directly responsible to the people. The people must be- 
come a pressure group stronger than any’ China Lobby, the 
oil interests, the steel trust, or the labor bosses. 


Those of us who believe that the church should play an ac- 
tive part in the affairs of man must do all we can to influence 
every group in our churches—the branch Alliance, the Lay- 
men’s League chapter, the Youth group, the Couples Clubs, 
and all the rest—to hold at least one meeting during the 
coming year at which they shall request their representatives 
to explain the pressures under which they operate, and the 
reasons back of their votes. Making them responsible to the 
people will have a healthy effect upon the actions of our legis- 
lators. 

Those of us who believe that the church should play no 
part in politics must do all we can to promote such meetings 
as individuals, quite apart from our church affiliations, in 
order that the pressure upon legislators by the people may 
be as powerful as possible. 


We have checked with the Department of Adult Education 
of the American Unitarian Association and are authorized to 
state that the department stands ready at all times to help 
groups and individuals in the planning of such meetings and 
in the carrying out of activities which will increase the in- 
fluence of the people in restoring the moral standards of this 
nation. The address is 25 Beacon Street, and the telephone 
is Capitol 7-3660. 

It will be easy to put this off with the excuse that we are 
too busy; that we are working with civic organizations, etc., 
but we all have time for the things we really want to do and 
we can spare the time to save the United States! This is a 
test of our will. More than once it has been a Unitarian who 
changed the course of events. Whether you toss this article 
lightly aside or pick up your telephone or pen, may, in large 
measure, determine the future of this nation! R. M. T. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


George R. Plagenz, Assistant Minister. Sundey 
Service, 11 a. m, Week Days, 12 noon. Monday 
half hour of organ music. Tuesday-Friday, guest 
preachers. All are welcome. 
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Please enter my subscription starting 
with the next issue. I enclose $2.50 
for a year. 


BOSTON, MASS, — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite the Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
D.D., Minister; Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Director of Religious Education; Mr. 
John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 


Adult Group, 9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 
p.m.; College Age and Young Adults, 6:00 p.m. 
Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 5:30 
p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS.-— THE SECOND CHURCH, 
874 Beacon St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, 


CLASSIFIED AD 


REFINED WOMAN desires position in home 
where services would be appreciated in caring 
for childrens Has had experience Apemotieriers 

omes. Wi ocate in : ng. care for 
Church School and children if family is called away. Write c/o 
Christian Register, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


ADDITIONAL COPIES 


CurisTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 
Please send me............ additional copies of 
the current Register at 25c each, I 
enclose................++ 


and the Rev. William Henry Perkins, Jr., Minis- 

ters. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10: 40 A. M.; 

Church School 11 A.M.; Children’s Church 
1:40 A. M.; Morning ‘Worship 11 A. M.; Junior 

Sees 38 P.M.; High Schoolers 5 P. M.; Col- 

lege-Age Supper 7 P.M. THE CHURCH OF 
B 


COMES ALL BOSTON VISITORS. 
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2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9, 
California 
A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work 
and needs of the Unitarian ministry. 
Coordinated academic and _ in-service 
training emphasizes counselling, educa- 
tional and community leadership. 


For information and catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


‘THE BRAVE AND SWEEPING AFFIRMATION’ 


Many years ago, Dr. Crothers wrote an account of his 
spiritual pilgrimage from the Presbyterian Church to the 
Unitarian, in which he explained what it was about the Uni- 
tarian fellowship that persuaded him to make the change. 
“What attracts me in Unitarianism is the brave and sweeping 
affirmation of the freedom of the individual soul, and the 
denial of all ecclesiastical claims to authority over the indi- 
vidual intellect. I belong to the Unitarian Church because 
its bond of fellowship is sufficient for me: ‘In the love of 
truth, and in the spirit of Jesus, we unite for the worship of 
God and the service of man.’” 


For all practical purposes, Dr. Crothers had plenty of free- 
dom within the Presbyterian fold. He preached the truth as 
he saw it, and nobody objected. Theoretically, he knew that 
there were creeds that prescribed limits to his freedom; but 
it was only gradually that he came to the realization that his 
mind required more than a passive attitude toward freedom. 
He wanted “a brave and sweeping affirmation” of the liberty 
of prophesying. He wanted a positive, exultant attitude 
toward the exercise of freedom that increasingly became the 
basis of his faith, And so—very quietly and with no dra- 
matic revolution — he ceased to be a Presbyterian and became 
a Unitarian. 

The characteristic of Unitarianism that attracted Dr. 
Crothers is still our chief glory. We still make our central 
affirmation bravely and sweepingly. We still deny all eccles- 
iastical claims to authority over the individual intellect. Un- 
qualified freedom, of mind and conscience, is still the unques- 
tioned right of each Unitarian individual and each Unitarian 
church. 

Or is it? 


Pressures To Be Resisted 


To maintain in practice so high an ideal is far from easy, 
and the history of organized Unitarianism in America is 
marked by a series of moments when loyalty to the central 
principle has faltered and stumbled. Nevertheless, the record 
on the whole has been good; and when under pressure strict 
adherence to unqualified freedom has not been maintained, 


there has always been prompt and vigorous reaction that 
has restored the balance. 


The pressures under which we have occasionally been 
untrue to our fundamental belief in freedom are, as I see it, 
of three kinds. There has been outside pressure from the 
wider community of which Unitarianism is a part — some- 
times political, sometimes social, sometimes ecclesiastical; 
and this has naturally been most strongly exerted in times 
of national or sectional excitement. Against such outside 
pressures, even when there was widespread emotional tension, 
we have been able to mobilize internal strength, not always 
promptly, but in the end effectively. We have no reason, 
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I think to be afraid of outside pressure, though we need al- 
ways to be on guard against its less obvious manifestations. 


But there are two forms of internal pressure that constitute 
a more serious danger, and it is here that the present situation 
needs thoughtful attention. 


The More Serious Pressures 


The internal pressures come from the extremists among 
us—extremists of the “Right” and of the “Left.” Both types 
are sincere, earnest, conscientious Unitarians. Both are 
idealistic in temper and spirit. Both have much to contribute 
to the vitality and influence of our church. Both are entitled 
to full respect. 


But because they are extremists, both groups tend to think 
of themselves and their views as having a monopoly of “true” 
Unitarianism, and both are from time to time tempted to 
move in the direction of excluding from the Unitarian house- 
hold those who do not share their opinions. 


This tendency may be observed in several areas. 1 have 
heard a good “Channing Unitarian” say that those who do 
not accept Channing’s ideas about God or Christ or the future 
life are “not really Unitarians at all”; and I have heard an 
equally good humanist Unitarian say that those who continue 
to celebrate the Communion within a Unitarian church are 
“practically orthodox Christians.” In the economic realm, 
I have heard Unitarians denounce fellow-Unitarians with a 
vigor that hinted at the desirability of excommunication be- 
cause they did, or did not, consider “the profit motive” the 
rock upon which American civilization is built. And, in the 
realm of ethics, I have heard Unitarians seriously propose that 
a church should be “read out” of the Association because its 
corporate practices did not conform to what the critic de- 


scribed as “obviously” the only proper Unitarian pattern. ih 


The Unitarian sitting in the pew in front of me may — and 
very likely does—hold theological, economic, and moral 


opinions with which I thoroughly disagree. That is his right. 


I have a right to hold my opinions, and I also have a right 
to try to persuade my neighbor that my views are better than 
his — which implies a similar right on his part. But what, as 
a Unitarian, I have absolutely no right to say, is that because 
he holds views I totally disagree with he is not a Unitarian; 


and the same thing applies to churches. I may consider the | 


ideas and practices in the First Unitarian Church in Middle- 
town antiquated, absurd, an affront to my intelligence, 
subversive of all religion, or just plain nonsense; but so long 
as that church (which, by the way, does not exist) wishes 
to call itself Unitarian and sincerely believes it has a right 
to the name, I have no right to assert any claim to authority 
over it. The price of unqualified freedom may sometimes 
be high, but for a Unitarian it is never too high. 
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A foremost authority on civil liberties and freedom-of-press legislation, Dr. Chafee 
has been concerned with freedom in all its aspects. He studied law at Harvard, and 
he has taught there since 1916. Since 1919 he has been Langdell Professor of Law. 
Among his books are: The Inquiring Mind; Free Speech in the United States; 
Government and Mass Communications. The following is a paper recently delivered 
by Dr. Chafee before the New ‘England Library Association, at Swampscott, Mass. 


Three evils and America’s destiny 


(1) Suppression and (2) ‘stuffed-shirtism’ 
weighed with (3) ‘free-thinking’ 


By ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. 


HIGH ABOVE PROVIDENCE the statue of Roger Williams looks across to the Capitol of 
the community he founded, and to the words carved over its portal which proclaims 
the driving purpose of his life. To hold forth a lively experiment that a flourishing 
civil state may stand and be best maintained with a full liberty in religious concern- 


ments. 


Not even a Rhode Islander will assert 
that this ideal originated with Roger 
Williams and the Charter of 1663. In 
the square at Rouen where Jeanne d’Arc 
died in agony and often near other fires, 
a few thoughtful men and women must 
have wondered whether it was right to 
do such things in the name of God who 
bade us love one another. For example, 
a hundred years before the Rhode Island 
Charter, after the Unitarian Michael 
Servetus had been burned at Geneva 
under the domination of John Calvin, an 
obscure Protestant teacher at Basle, 
Sebastien Castellio published in 1554 his 
Treatise on Heretics, which declared: 


The time has come to put an end once 
and for all to this folly that it is neces- 
sary to torture and kill men merely be- 
cause they have other opinions than the 
powers that be. No, Michael Servetus 
has not been burned by the will of Christ, 
but at the order of John Calvin, for 
Christianity would be sullied by such an 
act. Killing a man is not upholding a 
religious principle — it is killing a man. 


But that is as far as Castellio got. He 
could write but he could not do anything 
about it. Indeed, because he objected to 
this torture of the heretic Servetus, Cas- 
tellio was immediately accused of being a 
heretic himself and the only way he 
escaped being burned at Basle like Ser- 
vetus at Geneva was dying suddenly of 
a fever. 

In his ideal of soul liberty Roger Wil- 
liams had precursors, but he was the 
first to bring this ideal down to earth, 
even though only to a few hundred 
square miles around Narragansett Bay. 


As the patent lawyers say, he reduced the 
invention to practice. Other men had 
dreamed of “full liberty in religious con- 
cernments.” He made the dream work. 

His experiment has succeeded beyond 
his wildest hopes. From a few scattered 
shacks of hewn logs beside a lonely river, 
it has spread over a nation of one hun- 
dred and fifty million, spread to England 
which he left to seek freedom, to most of 
Western Europe, to newly independent 
India, and to great islands in the South 
Pacific which no white man saw until 
long after Roger Williams died. His ex- 
periment is commonplace today, just as 
the laborious experiments in the trans- 
mission of messages without wires, which 
taxed the genius of Hertz and Marconi, 
are commonplace to any schoolboy who 
tinkers with a radio set. 


Dangerous experiment 

Yet for Roger Williams there was 
nothing commonplace about his experi- 
ment. It was dangerous to him per- 
sonally, as bitter experience had shown; 
and, in the opinion of almost all rulers 
and wise thinkers in 1636, it was sure to 
ruin any country which was silly enough 
to try it. And no other government in 
1636 had the audacity to make the trial. 
Roger Williams stood alone in his act of 
faith then as he stands alone now on the 
brow of Prospect Terrace. 

When he came to Rhode Island, Europe 
was in the midst of the longest and 
bloodiest of all religious wars. The 
happy era of toleration which had been 
begun in France by Henry of Navarre 
was breaking down in constant struggles 
between the Huguenots and the Crown, 


and soon after Williams died, it was to 
be cruelly ended by the Revocation of 


the Edict of Nantes. Protesant lands 
had their own kinds of persecution. 
Even Holland, where the Pilgrims found 
refuge, was torn during Roger’s boyhood 
by a bitter religious quarrel in which one 
of her noblest patriots was publicly be- 
headed. 

His ideal of “full liberty in religious 
concernments” was equally alien to Eng- 
land where he was born. John Milton 
went farthest in his direction when the 
Areopagitica passionately argued for an 
uncensored press, and yet Milton would 
have denied freedom of publication to 
Roman Catholics. The actual English 
laws, of course, lagged far behind Milton 
as long as Roger Williams lived. Ever 
since the beginning of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth everybody was debarred from 
every kind of public office unless he took 
the Oath of Supremacy, swearing that 
the Sovereign was the only supreme gov- 
ermnor in “all spiritual or ecclesiastical 
things” and “that no foreign prelate had 
any ecclesiastical or spiritual authority” 
in England. 

It was impossible for any honest 
Roman Catholic to take this oath and it 
was also repulsive to many loyal Prot- 
estants who were not members of the 
Church of England. When the dissent- 
ing sects came into power during the 
Civil War, they were just as intolerant 
as their former adversaries. Before any- 
body could hold public office or be a 
teacher, he had to subscribe to the 
Solemn League and Covenant, in which 
he swore to endeavor to extirpate “church 
governments by bishops and whatsoever 
shall be found contrary to sound doctrine 
and power of godliness,” in addition to 
a virtual promise to support the cause 
of Parliament against the’ Cavaliers. 

The tables turned again when Charles 
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II was restored. In 1662, the year before 
Rhode Island got her Charter, Parlia- 
ment required every person conducting 
“public worship” in England to use the 
Book of Common Prayer. And it obliged 
every teacher in Oxford and Cambridge 
and every schoolmaster keeping any pub- 
lic or private school, and every person 
instructing or teaching in any house or 
private family as a tutor, to take a new 
test oath, declaring that he belonged to 
the Church of England, Bishops and all; 
that it was “not lawful, upon any pre- 
tence whatsoever, to take arms against 
the King;” and “there lies no obligation 
upon me or any other person, from the 
Solemn League and Covenant... , and 
the same was in itself an unlawful 
oath. . . .” It was indeed perilous for any 
Englishman to love to teach in the middle 
of the 17th Century. Regardless of his 
mastery of his subject and his ability to 
prepare his students for life, he was 
obliged to alter his religious and political 
beliefs with every shift of power. 


No tolerance in England 

Such, when Rhode Island obtained her 
Charter, was the unhappy situation in 
England of every Roman Catholic and 
every Protestant who did not thoroughly 
approve of all the doctrines and all the 
practices of the Church of England. But 
this was not the worst. The English 
statute-book in 1663 contained an Act 
of Parliament passed two centuries and 
a half before in the reign of Henry IV. 
This bore the cheerful title De Heretico 
Comburendo—For the Burning of Here- 
tics. Stirred up in 1401 against the 
embryo Protestants called Lollards, Par- 
liament had provided that “No one either 
openly or secretly shall preach, or teach 
or impart anything, or compose or write 
any book contrary to the Catholic faith 
or the decisions of Holy Church, or any- 
where maintain schools for such nefa- 
rious doctrines and opinions,” and also 
that no one should favor anybody who 
did any of these things. And if any 
person is convicted before the local 
Bishop or his delegates of the said nefa- 
rious doctrines, opinions, and heretical 
and erroneous instruction, etc., then he 
will be turned over to the civil author- 
ities. The sheriff of the local county or 
the mayor of the nearest town is to re- 
ceive such persons and “shall have them 
burned before the people in some promi- 
nent place, so that such punishments 
shall inspire fear in the minds of others 
and prevent such nefarious doctrines and 
opinions, or their authors and protagon- 
ists from being supported or in any way 
tolerated against the Catholic faith, the 
Christian religion and the decisions of 
Holy Church—which God forbid!” 
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For more than a century this statute 
made life uncomfortable for the Lollards 
and their Protestant successors. Then 
the Catholics became the underdogs, and 
discovered that they were imparting 
“nefarious doctrines . . . contrary to the 
Catholic faith and the decisions of Holy 
Ghurch,” which was now the Church of 
England. Eventually Catholic laymen 
ceased to be in practical danger of death 
so long as they kept reasonably quiet. 
No such policy of neglect was extended 
toward the few audacious persons who 
were neither good Protestants nor good 
Catholics. In 1612, when Roger Wil- 
liams was nine years old, two Unitarians 
were burned alive under the Act of 1401. 
During the Puritan Interregnum the 
milder penalty of hanging was barely 
escaped by another Unitarian and by a 
poor mad Quaker who declared that 
he was God and insisted on making an 
entry into Bristol in the manner of Palm 
Sunday. The fiery statute of 1401 was 
still in force in 1663, when Rhode Island 
got her Charter. 

Fifteen years later, Parliament in a 
mood of modernism repealed the Statute 
for the Burning of Heretics. Religious 
liberty thus scored a signal victory, but 
in the same year of 1678 hatred of the 
Roman Catholics burst out more sav- 
agely than for a century past. 


‘We all killed’ 

An ex-Catholic named Titus Oates ap- 
peared before legislative investigators and 
accused prominent Roman Catholics of 
engaging in a far-flung conspiracy to kill 
the King and take over the government. 
There is a familiar ring to the following 
passage in the old book: 

On October 24th [1678], Titus Oates 
was examined in the House of Commons 
six or seven hours, at the end of which he 
was several times, and with great strict- 
ness, interrogated, Whether he knew any- 
thing more of the plot? He solemnly an- 
swered that he did not. But notwithstand- 
ing Oates’s solemn asseveration of his not 
knowing any more, he soon began so 
much to abound with newer discoveries 
that some began to doubt his veracity. 


AQQLQANARNRHOHN NAD ADDQ2QgnR Oona! 
Through the choice which all 
of the United States has 
made, it becomes possible for 
men of many different faiths 
to live and work together for 
many noble ends without 
allowing their divisions in 
spiritual matters to become, 
as in the old days, unbridg- 
able chasms running through 
every aspect of human lives. 

QLQNQKHLA LRA HAGA RHA NAN HAHRARANA NDAD) 


Several other ex-Catholics then came 
forward to add corroboration or fresh 
details to the terrifying story of the Pop- 
ish Plot. A magistrate, who had taken 
the affidavit of one of these renegades 
was found murdered one night in a 
lonely lane. Even to this day it is a 
mystery who killed Sir Edmundbury 
Godfrey, but the populace of 1678 had 
no doubts whatever on the subject. The 
Papists had done it, and nothing was too 
bad for them. Every Catholic in London 
was ordered to go ten miles out of the 
city within a fortnight. No Catholic was 
allowed to sit in either the House of 
Commons or the House of Lords. The 
prime minister, a zealous Protestant, was 
impeached for being “Popishly affected” 
and concealing the plot. Several Jesuit 
priests were seized, tried, and put to 
death. Five Roman Catholic nobles were 
sent to the Tower, where one of them 
died and three stayed for five years in 
fear of trial. The fifth, a poor old Vis- 
count, convicted on the testimony of 
Oates and other ex-Catholics, was tried 
and sentenced to be hanged, drawn and 
quartered; but by the mercy of the 
House of Commons he was permitted to 
die “only by having his head severed 
from his body.” All this perjury and 
murderous hysteria in the name of reli- 
gion took place while Roger Williams 
was still alive, and so did the bloody 
persecution of Presbyterians in Scotland 
which Scott pictures in Old Mortality. 

For this terrible record of European 
persecutions, every faith must bear the 
guilt, with a few exceptions like the 
Quakers. Some killed more because they 
had bigger opportunities, but every group 
would justify its actions by saying, 
“You'd do this to us if you had the 
chance.” We are all miserable sinners. 

Roger Williams was in his grave two 
hundred years before “full liberty in reli- 
gious concernments” at last prevailed in 
England and Scotland and the island 
immediately to the west. 


Partial freedom gained 

After the Revolution of 1688, which 
Churchmen had won with the help of 
Dissenters, toleration did indeed grad- 
ually gain ground. Even the Roman 
Catholics were left pretty much alone, 
except for the outbreak of mob violence 
in London under Lord George Gordon 
which Dickens narrates in Barnaby 
Rudge. Nevertheless, many legal handi- 
caps were still imposed on those who 
did not belong to the Established 
Church. They could not teach or study 
at Oxford or Cambridge because they 
were unwilling to sign the Thirty-nine 
Articles of faith in the Prayer Book. 


Neither Catholics nor Jews could sit in 


Parliament. In 1739 a Jew left money 
by will to establish a Synagogue. One of 


the ablest of English judges decided that 
this legacy was illegal because it pro- 
moted “a religion contrary to the estab- 
lished one;” and the court then ordered 
the money turned over to support a 
Church of England preacher in a home 
for abandoned children. In Ireland, as 
might be expected, the situation of 
Roman Catholics was far worse. A statute 
of 1695, which was not repealed until 
after the battle of Yorktown, enacted: 
That no person whatsoever of the 
popish religion shall publickly teach 
school, or instruct youth in learning, or in 
private houses teach or instruct youth in 
learning within this realm from henceforth 

—upon pain of twenty pounds, and also 

being committed to prison ... for the 

space of three months for every such 
offence. 

In the same year Roman Catholics 
were also forbidden to own a horse worth 
more than £5. In 1782 they did at last 
get leave to own satisfactory steeds and 
were also graciously permitted to teach 
school, so long as they had no Protestant 
pupils and obtained a license from the 
local Anglican bishops, which could be 
revoked at any time. Even then Roman 
Catholics were forbidden to erect or en- 
dow any university or college or to have 
any endowed school in Ireland. 

In the 19th Century, and long after our 
own First Amendment was adopted, the 
ideal of Roger Williams was gradually 
realized in the land of his birth. Parlia- 
ment admitted Catholics in 1829 and 
Jews in 1858. In 1886, after a tremen- 
dous struggle, an agnostic succeeded in 
taking the seat in the House of Com- 
mons to which he had been elected three 
times. 

In the American colonies and the en- 
suing United States, religious freedom 
came a good deal faster, and yet ob- 
stacles lingered longer than we usually 
appreciate. 

When Williams was expelled from 
Massachusetts in 1635 for asserting, 
among other things, “that the civil power 
of a state could have no jurisdiction over 
the consciences of men,” and founded 
his new settlement the following spring 
with a view to its becoming “a shelter 
for persons distressed for conscience,” 
no such ideals were embodied in law in 
any other colony. This was still true in 
1647, when the Rhode Island Code pro- 
vided: “Otherwise than what is. . . here- 
in forbidden [breaches of the peace, etc.], 
all men may walk as their consciences 
persuade them, every one in the name 


of God.” 


The American picture 
The first grant of power to colonize in 
America, given to Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
in 1578, declared that any laws made 
should not be “against the true Christian 
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faith or religion now professed in the 
church of England,” thus barring Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters. The Virginia 
Charter of 1609 required all settlers to 
take the Oath of Supremacy (already de- 
scribed) before leaving England, in order 
to prevent any persons affected with the 
superstitions of Rome from passing to 
the colony. The Patent to the Council of 
New England in 1620, under which the 
Pilgrims came over, had similar language; 
and the later Plymouth Patent from the 
Council declared the colony to be “a 
pious worke which may especially tend 
to the propagation of religion and the 
great increase of trade to his Majesty’s 
realmes.” In the Massachusetts Bay 
Charter, there is nothing on religion, 
oddly enough in view of the immediate 
theocracy in Salem and Boston, except a 
statement that the conversion of the In- 
dians was the principal purpose of the 
settlement. The Dutch grant of New 
York in the same year contemplates 
something like an established church 
when it directs the patroons and col- 
onists “to endeavor to find out ways and 
means whereby they may support a Min- 
ister and Schoolmaster, that thus the 
service of God and zeal for religion may 
not grow cool and be neglected among 
them.” The early articles of association 
among the inhabitants of Connecticut 
merge religious and political affairs com- 
pletely in their plans for “settling civill 
government according to God,” and like 
the Massachusetts statutes limit voters 
and officeholders to church members. By 
1641 the Massachusetts legislature was 
regulating the establishment of new 
churches and taking from the Bible a list 
of capital crimes, which condemns to 
death those who “have or worship any 
other god, but the lord god . . .” In 1643 
the New England colonies formed the 


QQAAAOAQAAAAADAAAAAAAAAKAAAAAS 


Men sometimes lament that 
our public schools are god- 
less. Suppose we admit 
frankly that this is a loss to 
the public schools, that one 
very important part of our 
nature has to be wholly neg- 
lected in the place where we 
receive much of the shaping 
of our characters and minds. 
It is a price to pay, but we 
must look at all which we 
have bought thereby. We 
cannot reject a portion of the 
bargain and insist on keeping 
the rest. 


RAQNHHLQHNAADANALANAHNAAH HADDAD AA OS 


New England Confederation from which 

Rhode Island was purposely left out, 

and declared: 
we all came into these parts of America, 
with one and the same end and ayme, 
namely, to advance the Kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to enjoy the 
liberties of the Gospel, in purity and 
peace. 


Freedom of worship, 
‘but?... 


Maryland, founded by Roman Cath- 
olics and desirous of attracting Protestant 
settlers as well, was more tolerant, but 
less so than Rhode Island. The Maryland 
Charter of 1632 makes no reference to 
soul liberty, and gives no indication 
whatever of its undoubted purpose of 
providing a new home for many English- 
men who certainly did not belong tothe 
Established Church. It does speak of 
Lord Baltimore’s “being animated with 
a laudable and pious zeal for extending 
the Christian Religion and also the Ter- 
ritories of our Empire,” and mentions 
the conversion of savages; and then. it 
goes on to give Baltimore power to erect 
churches, which are to be “consecrated 
according to the ecclesiastical laws of 
England,” which would definitely forbid 
a Roman Catholic place of worship. 
Maryland’s great achievement came later 
in the colony’s Toleration Act of 1649. 
This declares that: 

No person professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ shall from henceforth bee any waifs 
troubled . . . in respect of his or her re- 
ligion nor in the free exercise thereof. . . . 


Here is liberty of worship for all ex- 
cept Unitarians, atheists, etc., but noth- 
ing to prevent the use of public revenues 
for the support of a particular church. 
In fact, Virginian influence eventually 
established the Church of England over 
the Maryland line. 

The Rhode Island Charter set a new 
pace. Although the later documents 
from the King and Proprietors never 
quite caught up with it, they did re- 
peatedly insert liberal provisions on be- 
half of those who were prevented by 
conscience from conforming to the cere- 
monies of the Church of England. Thus 
the proprietary grant in 1677 to West 
Jersey, a Quaker region, stated “That no 
men, nor number of men upon earth, 
hath power or authority to rule over 
men’s consciences in religious matters 

.” and went on to assure the free ex- 
ercise of religious worship. Just why 
authorities who could be so intolerant in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland were so 
liberal overseas is one of the most fas- 
cinating problems of history, but so it 
was. 
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Nevertheless, freedom of religion 
usually had a string to it. The royal in- 
structions of William III in 1692 to a 
new Governor of New York, Fletcher, 
directed, “And you are to permit a 
liberty of conscience to all persons, ex- 
cept papists...” Even William Penn, in 
giving Pennsylvania its Charter of 1701, 
which lasted till the Revolution, limited 
freedom from molestation to persons 
“who shall confess One almighty God, the 
Creator, Upholder and Ruler of the 
World ... ,” thus excluding Deists and 
free-thinkers. The last colonial charter, 
from George II to Georgia in 1782, pro- 
vided for “a liberty of conscience allowed 
in the worship of God, to all persons... 
and that all such persons, except papists, 
shall have a free exercise of their reli- 
SION. ers a 

I am reminded of what Oliver Crom- 
well said while he was besieging a town 
in Ireland. This Catholic community 
offered to surrender upon the sole condi- 
tion of freedom of conscience. Cromwell 
replied: . 

As to freedom of conscience, I meddle 
with no man’s conscience; but if you mean 
by that, liberty to celebrate the mass, I 
would have you understand that in no 
place where the power of the Parliament 
of England prevails shall that be per- 
mitted. 

Jefferson’s greatest 
achievement 

Liberalized by felling trees and build- 
ing log-cabins with men of many dif- 
ferent faiths, the colonists had gradually 
come to believe in liberty for most be- 
liefs, but not yet for those which 
were detested or strange to them. But 
not for Roman Catholics, but not for 
atheists, but not for Unitarians. “I be- 
lieve in religious freedom, but—” 

For Roger Williams there was no 
“but.” He welcomed the Jews to New- 
port and gave the Quakers a refuge from 
being hanged in Boston, even though he 
disagreed so strongly with their views 
that he rowed down the whole of Nar- 
ragansett Bay to persuade them of their 
errors. No doubt he would have given 
hospitality to Catholics as well, if any of 
them had come. It was in his spirit that 
when the first factories were built in 
Bristol and the workmen from Ireland 
and Italy had as yet no place of worship, 
the rector of the Episcopal church in- 
vited a priest to use his altar for saying 
mass. 

After Independence the constitutions 
adopted by all the new states, except 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, give con- 
stant recognition to freedom of worship. 
And yet the “buts” are theré. Liberty to 
go to one’s own church or no church at 
all without penalties was a great gain 
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accomplished, but not enough if the un- 
molested worshipper was disqualified 
from public office or obligated to pay 
money for the support of a faith which 
he did not share. In Virginia, South 
Carolina, and Massachusetts the consti- 
tutions allowed support of a particular 
church from the public revenues, and 
New Hampshire gave similar help to 
Protestant ministers and religious teach- 
ers generally. Delaware, North Carolina, 
and Pennsylvania imposed religious tests 
on office-holders. 

Even as late as 1790, the Pennsylvania 
Constitution recognized only a person 
“who acknowledges the being of a God, 
and a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments .. .” Roger Williams had wiped 
the slate clean, and the first state to 
follow his example was Virginia in 1785. 
Her Act for Establishing Religious Free- 
dom, which Thomas Jefferson regarded, 
on his tombstone, as a greater achieve- 
ment than being President of the United 
States, declared in part: 

WHEREAS Almighty God hath created 
the mind free; that all attempts to in- 
fluence it by temporal punishments or 
burthens, or by civil incapacitations, tend 
only to beget habits of hypocrisy and 
meanness,. . . that it tends only to cor- 
rupt the principles of that religion it is 
meant to encourage, by bribing with a 
monopoly of worldly honours and emolu- 
ments, those who will externally profess 
and conform to it; ... that to suffer the 
civil magistrate to intrude his powers into 
the field of opinion, and to restrain the 
profession or propagation of principles on 
supposition of their ill tendency, is a 
dangerous fallacy, which at once destroys 
all religious liberty, because he being of 
course judge of that tendency will make 
his opinions the rule of judgment, and 
approve or condemn the sentiments of 
others only as they shall square with or 
differ from his own; that it is time enough 
for the rightful purposes of civil govern- 
ment, for its officers to interfere when 
principles break out into overt acts against 
peace and good order; and finally, that 
truth is great and will prevail if left to 
herself, that she is the proper and sufficient 
antagonist to error, and has nothing to 
fear from the conflict, unless by human 
interposition disarmed of her natural 
weapons, free argument and debate, 
errors ceasing to be dangerous when it is 
permitted freely to contradict them. . 


LQNNN NIN go Ado An AangdaRnRDnga9 
If the noble ideal of the Puri- 
tans had persisted, there 
would be no godless schools 
in Massachusetts and there 
would be nobody in her 
churches except Congrega- 
tionalists. 


LBANHHHAHDA ANNA ANA HALA AH HANAN HOS 


These principles of Jefferson’s were, 
with the energetic help of James Mad- 
ison, written into the United States Con- 
stitution. That instrument makes no 
mention of God. The oath prescribed 
for the President is very different from 
the usual office-holder’s oath of the 18th 
century in England or America, and the 
last operative clause in the original Con- 
stitution forbids religious tests for other 
officers of the United States. In 1791 
the First Amendment began: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof...” 


A struggle until 1940 


The work of Roger Williams was 
nearly complete, but not quite. Only the 
national government was as yet dedi- 
cated to the separation of Church and 
State. Any of the states were still free to 
have an established church, and Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut kept theirs 
until after the 19th Century had begun. 
Any state could, if it wished, impose all 
sorts of restrictions on liberty of worship, 
although fortunately none of them did 
so, and minor restrictions on heterodoxy 
were gradually removed, such as the in- 
ability of atheists to testify in court. Still, 
the possibility of state interference with 
teligious freedom continued until 1940, 
when the Supreme Court first held that 
religious liberty was part of the “liberty” 
of which, according to the Fourteenth 
Amendment of 1868, no person can be 
arbitrarily and unreasonably deprived. 
And the total application of the First 
Amendment to the states was finished 
only five years ago, when the Court de- 
cided that it would also be an unconsti- 
tutional deprivation of “liberty” for astate 
in a sense to have “an establishment of 
religion” by using the money of tax- 
payers for what the Court considered 
teligious purposes. 

We of Rhode Island should not take 
any credit to ourselves for this ultimate 
victory of the noble ideal in our Charter. 
It would be hard to prove that most in- 
habitants of this colony and state had 
been by nature more tolerant than those 
in neighboring communities. We were 
simply magnificently fortunate that our 
founder was Roger Williams, With a 
different sort of beginning, we might 
have been as other men were. 


Rhode [sland paid 
a price 

It is also wise to remember that the 
ideal of Roger Williams was not the only 
possible noble ideal for a state. Other 
men of high character have dreamed of 
a state founded on religious unity where 
this unity formed an integral part of its 
laws. and administration; where the 
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Earlier this year the widely publicized Evangelist Billy Graham went to the 
nation’s capital to “win decisions for Christ,” and to tell Washingtonians that “God isn’t 
going to let us get away with our sins much longer.” The District Commissioners 
raised the seating capacity of the armory 5,000 above what had been set by the fire 
laws to accommodate “the great spiritual awakening.” Both the Pathfinder and 
the Washington Post gave excellent coverage to two sermons criticizing Mr. Graham’s 
“old time religion”— both by Unitarian ministers: Dr. A. Powell Davies of All Souls’, 
Washington, D. C., author of Man’s Vast Future and other books, and Rev. Ross 
Allen Weston of Arlingtox. Va. Their main points are presented below. 


Ignorance, Inc.; thriving industry 


What “old time religion” begins, 
the psychiatrist often has to finish 


By A. POWELL DAVIES 


AS A MATTER Of historical fact, what is commonly called “the old time religion” is 
not really old at all. It began in the eighteenth century and became a widespread 
phenomenon by about the middle of the nineteenth, though only in the English- 
speaking countries. In the British Isles, it owed its appeal very largely to the dis- 
content of the oppressed classes during the harsh transition of the early stages of 
the industrial revolution. The established churches made no attempt to reach these 
classes and were hostile to the efforts of those few of their clergy, such as the 
Wesleys, who did try to reach them. Thus there arose a homespun sort of evan- 
gelism, the agents of which were uneducated but fervent lay preachers who combined 
a dramatized Protestant theology with an ardent emotionalism which proved very 


attractive to the wretched victims of rural poverty and industrial servitude. 


Across the Atlantic, the new evan- 
gelism had native roots in preaching like 
that of Jonathan Edwards, of Massa- 
chusetts, but was also influenced by the 
“revival” in England. 

Spreading rapidly west with the ad- 
vancing frontier, and south among Negro 
slaves and the less educated of their mas- 
ters, it soon took on American coloration. 
It was also absorbed to a considerable 
extent by the more settled denomina- 
tions, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
Episcopalians, Lutherans and Unitarians, 


Moses—a retroactive convert 

By the end of the nineteenth century, 
it seemed to its adherents, who were not 
interested in church history, that their 
own evangelism was the only ancient and 
authentic form of Christianity. So they 
called it “the old time religion.” In one 
of their hymns they sang that it was 
“good enough for Moses,” although 
Moses is considered to have been a Jew 
who lived 1200 years before Christianity 
was founded. They also sang that it 
was “good enough for Joshua,” the primi- 
tive Hebrew general who ordered the 
massacre of every man, woman and child 
in the city of Jericho. Details like these 
did not detain them. All Biblical heroes 
_were retroactive converts to their own 
salvationism which thus became “the old 
time religion.” 

The spirit of equalitarianism which 
had produced the American and French 
Revolutions expressed itself in England 


as indicating, among other things, the 
equality of all men in their ability to 
understand the Bible. This meant that 
anyone who was equipped with a simpli- 
fied version of the Protestant theology 
could preach salvation as he found it, or 
believed he found it, in the Scriptures. 
In this he was much assisted by the doc- 
trinal content of the new hymns pro- 
duced by the “revival.” 

This assertion of equality was readily 
adopted in America: the Divine Revela- 
tion was a democratic disclosure and the 
learned and the ignorant were equal in 
their exposition of the Bible. Indeed, 
ignorance was an advantage since learn- 
ing was very largely devised by the 
devil. Meanwhile, in the United States 
as in England, the more established 
churches, including, unfortunately, those 
which were emancipating themselves 
from dogmatism, had lost touch with the 
common people, and thus the new sal- 
vationism, which had come to be called 
“the old time religion,” had the field very 
largely to itself. It was only with atheism 
and agnosticism that it had to contend — 
which, in the middle part of the nine- 
teenth century, had become widespread 
and extremely vocal. This, in outline, 
is the story of how we got the “old time 
religion.” 


Fellow-travelers of Satan 


Its content is in essence fairly simple. 
The basic assumption is the comparative 
unimportance of the present life and 


A. Powell Davies, author of Religion in 
the Bible (Beacon Reference Series) con- 
sisting of four sermons delivered while 
Billy Graham was vigorously speaking 
for “old time religion” in Washington. 


preoccupation with a future one. The 
essential thing is to keep out of hell and 
make sure of going to heaven. To 
achieve this, it is necessary to believe 
that the human world, although intended 
by God to be good, has long been the 
scene of subversive activity. The leader 
of this activity is Satan, an arch-con- 
spirator who has been immensely suc- 
cessful in obtaining converts to his party. 
Even those who have not actually signed 
up, such as the majority of church mem- 
bers, are likely to be fellow-travelers, 
and the clergy themselves are almost 
always guilty by association. 

Because of the success of Satan, we 
are all sinners, in rebellion against God. 
We are therefore condemned, as de- 
creed by God’s justice, to spend eternity 
in hell, which is a fate we fully deserve 
because of our treason. To become re- 
signed to it, however, would be unfor- 
tunate, because hell is very disagreeable. 
It is true that the company is likely to 
be stimulating, but the climate is too 
torrid to permit us to enjoy it. Indeed, 
the heat is so great that upon entering, 
we burst instantly into flames and remain 
incandescent forever thereafter, our only 
satisfaction being that we are defying 
the second law of thermodynamics. 

Happily, this fate is avoidable. God 
has sent into the world his only Son to 
suffer punishment in place of us. Since 
his Son lived a perfect life, his death is a 
complete atonement. If we believe this, 
and after repenting our sins submit our- 
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selves: to-God in Three Persons, the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, our 
consignment to hell will be cancelled 
and we shall be admissible to heaven. 


Heaven—1,600 miles wide 

As to the exact character of heaven, 
there has heretofore been a certain 
amount of doubt, perhaps because it is 
not as well lighted as hell. This doubt, 
I am happy to say, has recently been re- 
moved. An evangelist, at present preach- 
ing to large audiences in America, is re- 
ported in the newspapers to have de- 
scribed heaven as a 1600-mile cube. 
That is to say, it is 1600 miles long, 1600 
miles wide, and 1600 miles high. This 
rather lofty ceiling is presumably for 
convenience in flight. The boundaries 
of heaven are surmounted with battle- 
ments, the purpose of which is not stated; 
but perhaps even in heaven there is some 
danger of aggression. Entrance is by a 
pearly gate on the east, the dimensions 
of which are not given. 

“Along the streets of gold,” the. evan- 
gelist tells us, “Jesus drives up and down 
in a jeweled chariot” except when “con- 
ferring in the great council hall with God 
the Father and God the Holy Ghost.” It 
is a little disturbing to be informed that 
formal conferences are found necessary 
between the three persons of the Trinity, 
and one wonders whether, during these 
conferences, the residents of heaven may 
be uneasy. Moreover, according to ortho- 
dox theology, the three persons of the 
Trinity are completely reconciled on all 
subjects, being in fact one God, and so 
one feels a little startled that there is 
anything left to discuss. 

However, it is possible in heaven, 
apparently, just as on earth, to set aside 
your curiosity and think of something 
else, and so our interest is deflected to 
the interesting assertion that the trees of 
heaven bear a different kind of fruit each 
month. Most of us have probably never 
thought of food in heaven, but the idea 
having been put into our heads, perhaps 
we shall hope that the diet is not entirely 
vegetarian. The evangelist is a hearty 
looking man. Why should he not 
promise us cherries that resemble mush- 
rooms, to be eaten with apples that taste 
like steak? 

Exactly where heaven is located is not 


QNNKQ NN HN OND AN DAD ADDRALDAgA! 
The hell conjured up in the 
fantasies of religion has no 
place in the world of modern 
knowledge; science has got 
rid of it. Let religion now 
help to get rid of the hell that 
science has made possible, a 
very real one. . 
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revealed. A 1600-mile cube tangible 
enough to have streets and ramparts, 
council halls and orchards, is a quite sub- 
stantial object. Does it rest on the at- 
mosphere, the stratosphere, the ionos- 
phere, or merely fall through space? 

Well, perhaps it is not fair to press 
these questions too far. We are all en- 
titled to our speculations. And the “old 
time religion” does concern itself with 
other things than heaven and hell. It 
converts people, for instance, from 
gambling and drunkenness to quiet liv- 
ing, or at least it used to do so; and it 
sometimes makes them kinder in their 
daily lives. It certainly did this on the 
American frontier. Settlements that were 
wild and lawless became decent and 
orderly. It is said to have saved Eng- 
land, in the eighteenth century, from a 
violent revolution. Its influence has in 
many ways been good. Is there any 
harm in itP 


Salvationist fantasy 


I am afraid there is. A religion must 
be judged, not by what it did in eariler 
times, and in the absence of available 
alternatives, but by what it does in the 
present. Even the most primitive of re- 
ligions were useful in their own day. But 
each in turn was superseded; its time of 
usefulness was past and it had become 
harmful. This is what has now hap- 
pened to the “old time religion.” 

In the first place, the “old time re- 
ligion” is intellectually unbelievable; 


modern science and modern psychology 
have made it obsolete. Its assertions 
from the beginning were based on ignor- 
ance, even ignorance of the true nature 
of the Bible, which has been made 
known to us by a host of scholars, men 
of spiritual quality as well as intellectual] 
honesty, as in the case, for instance, 
of the saintly scholar, Albert Schweitzer. 
Preachers of the “old time religion” 
are trained but not educated; they 
are taught to reproduce what has 
been given them and to do it with 
maximum emotional effect. They do 
not know the world of modern knowl- 
edge. They have made no genuine 
study of religion. As we have indicated, 
even the Bible upon which they rely so 
heavily is not the real Bible, but the 
Bible upon which they have imposed the 
salvationist fantasy. 

This is harmful because it asserts as 
knowledge what at most is improbable 
conjecture. Heaven and hell, the de- 
scription of God, the provision of a 
supernatural salvation—all these, at 
best, are mere assertions. The evangelist 
treats conjecture as though it were veri- 
fied fact, and then demands that people 
stake their lives on what, in ignorance, 
he has asserted. It reminds me of the 
story told of Billy Sunday. Being in a 
strange city, and wanting to mail some 
letters, he called to a small boy and 
asked his way to the post-office. The 
boy directed him. “Now, you're a real 
smart boy,” said Mr. Sunday, “if you will 
come to that big tent, out by the park, 
at eight o’clock tonight, Ill tell you the 
way to heaven.” “Aw shucks,” said the 
boy, “you don’t even know the way to 
the post-office.” 


Neurosis—producing guilt 

Now, the effect of accepting as knowl- 
edge what is only speculation and trying 
to put it at the center of your life is sure 
to be confusion. The real world is all 
about you. The world of genuine know]- 
edge will invade your mind. It will be- 
come harder and harder to believe — 
really and inwardly to believe — what 
actually is fantasy. Many a young per-' 
son is undermined by this attempt dur- 
ing his years in college. What his mind 
must reject his religious conditioning has 
attached him to; his rational self and his 
emotional self are in conflict. This may 


RAKQAHALAAHADAAHANRARRAADAQAADA: 


It is appalling that the clergy 
of Washington—all of whom 
are educated men—should be 
willing to sponsor Billy 
Graham, to fatten on his 
publicity, and still claim 
science as an ally of religion. 
QNALQALQAQAQAQAQRD ROR H ARR DDDA! 


result in anything from a damaging cyni- 
cism to a mental breakdown. I have 
seen both these results, the first many 
times, the second occasionally, and 
almost everything between them. 


It is a conflict, be it noted, not merely 
in the intellect but in the conscience. 
Truth requires that evidence be believed 
and that the false be rejected. And so, 
in this respect, conscience is on the side 
of science and modern knowledge and 
against the “old time religion.” But con- 
science has been conditioned by the “old 
time religion.” If the beliefs are dis- 
carded, a guilt feeling emerges. One has 
betrayed the religion he learned from his 
mother and from the evangelists his 
mother esteemed. Thus there is con- 
fusion in conscience and this is the worst 
confusion of all. If we want to know 
what it leads to, we will find case his- 
tories in many of the books about abnor- 
mal psychology. 

The second kind of harm that the “old 
time religion” does is to implant guilt 
feeling in the young, for which there is 
no basis, and then when they are older 
stir up these guilt feelings, which have 
now become complexes. If, for instance, 
you tell a child that because of his sins, 
the Son of God who loves him, had to 
die, and then describe to the child the 
horror of the crucifixion, you have made 
that child feel guilty of the death of 
Jesus. This is an evil thing to do and 
altogether inexcusable. The child did 
not cause the death of Jesus at all, and 
this whole interpretation of the death of 
Jesus is a nightmare, a hideous and hor- 
rible fantasy. 


From the evangelist to 
the psychiatrist 

If this guilt feeling thus implanted is 
associated, as it is almost certain to be, 
with the child’s relationship to his 
parents, especially the mother, and if the 
child comes to believe that sin is mostly 
concerned with sex, which is very likely 
in a home dominated by the “old time 
religion,” the child may become an 
emotional cripple, incapable of marriage, 
or if married, too neurotic to make a suc- 
cess of it. Once the damage is done, it 
is very difficult to cure it. The psychia- 
trists will testify to this. Emotional 
cripples who are made such by the evan- 
gelists are never cured by evangelists; 
they end up in the psychiatrist’s office, 
or come for help to the liberal minister. 

One thing more about the implanting 
of guilt feelings. Once these feelings are 
established in the child, they can be 
stirred up in the adult, and that is what 
the evangelist does at his meetings. Rec- 
onciliation with God through Christ 
temporarily relieves these guilt feelings 
by emotional catharsis and the _ indi- 
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viduals concerned feel “saved.” But 
since the guilt feelings are certain to re- 
turn as soon as the individual succumbs 
to what he thinks are evil thoughts, or 
begins to doubt the truth of his religion, 
or becomes involved again in whatever 
it is that is obsessional, nothing has been 
gained. What was needed was insight, 
re-education of the conscience, rational 
understanding, the perception of genuine 
values in morality and character — in- 
stead of which there was emotional 
debauch. 


Hell is here and not hereafter 

A further harm the “old time religion” 
does is the siphoning off of moral energy. 
While people are devoting themselves to 
keeping out of hell in the next world, 
they do nothing to cure the hell in this. 
They pray to God to make the world 
more righteous, when that is what God 
requires that they themselves shall do. 
When they start praying, they stop think- 
ing, which is surely just the opposite 
of what the God they pray to is entitled 
to expect. Prayer is not for the purpose 
of stimulating God to get about his busi- 
ness. Presumably he is wise enough to 
know what he ought to be doing and 
conscientious enough to be already doing 
it. If not, he is not much of a God and 
all praying is irrelevant. Clearly, the 
purpose of prayer is to get us going 
about our business, which at present has 
less to do with insuring ourselves against 
hell hereafter, than with getting rid of 
some of the hell that’s here. Instead of 
prayers that, if he hears them, must dis- 
gust God with flattery and bore him with 
platitudes, why not some prayerful think- 
ing about the moral issues in humanity’s 
present predicament? 


A religion of love, not terror 

For religion to be effective in the age 
into which we have now entered, it must 
give up being infantile. The time has 
come for religion to grow up. What is 
needed today is mature minds and 
grown-up souls. We shall not be helped 
by a religion that tells us that God or 
Christ will do for us what God and 
Christ expect us to do for ourselves. We 
don’t want a religion that terrifies chil- 
dren with hell and fills their minds with 
the horrors of the crucifixion. That is 
not the way Jesus dealt with children. 
He took them up in his arms and blessed 
them. He loved them and wanted them 
to be happy. He knew that happy 
people are likely to be good. 


We need a religion, not of escape but 
of courage. We cannot escape, even if we 
would. The hell that we must try to 
avoid is the one that will rain down upon 
us from the skies if we are not wise 
enough, strong enough and benevolent 
enough, to win the struggle for freedom, 
justice and brotherhood without involv- 
ing the world in limitless calamity. The 
hell conjured up in the fantasies of re- 
ligion has no place in the world of 
modern knowledge: science has got rid 
of it. Let religion now help to get rid 
of the hell that science has made pos- 
sible, a very real one. Let religion inspire 
honest and persistent thought until we 
find the answers to our problems. Let 
religion instill courage and endurance. 
Let religion give us mature minds and 
brave and generous hearts. Let religion 
reveal the power of God within us and 
teach us the love of God by teaching us 


to love each other. 


Billy Graham—a religious disaster 
In place of intelligence he is substituting 
ignorance, superstition and fear 


By ROSS ALLEN WESTON 


“WE BELIEVE THAT BILLY GRAHAM can bring a real spiritual awakening to our nation’s 


capital.”1 


So said the chairman of the “Greater Washington Billy Graham Evan- 


gelistic Campaign,” as he was preparing Washington for the advent of the fiery young 
revivalist of convertible cars and bright ties. 


Unitarians, with their passionate be- 
lief in the dignity and value of human 
personality, stand in awe before the gos- 
pel of Billy Graham —the “good news” 
of the wrath of God and the innate sin- 
fulness of man. We cannot help wonder- 
ing whether the “old time religion” of 
Billy Graham is serving God, man, Billy 
Graham, or his sponsors. Personally, I 
believe that Billy Graham is a religious 
disaster. He is blotting out a half cen- 


tury of progressive intelligence in re- 
ligion, and he is substituting in its place 
a religion of fear, superstition and ignor- 
ance. If religion, especially Protestant 
Christianity, continues to appeal to men 
of reason, it will be a miracle indeed. 

Since the nation’s capital is due for 
“a real spiritual awakening,” it would be 
wise for us to look into the history of re- 
vivalism: For almost two hundred years 


1. Washington Post, Jan. 17, 1952 
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(esha ae NEG wey ee ee ee 
revivalism, more than any other phenom- 
enon, has supplied the landmarks in 
American religious history — the undula- 
tions, upheavals, points of departure and 
lines of continuity. It would not be dif- 
ficult to write the history of American 
Protestantism in terms of the biographies 
of the revivalists. Through revivalism, 
more than any other channel, evangelical 
Christianity brought the impact of the 
gospel to bear upon the problems of 
society.2 And largely, though not en- 
tirely, revivalism helped to produce two 
new religious groups—the Unitarians and 
the Universalists, who departed radically 
from its emotionalism.® 

During the early centuries of Christian 
history, accession to the church was 
made through a catechumenate con- 
ducted with considerable thoroughness. 


In protecting itself against the infiltration - 


of paganism, Christianity seemed to 
prefer the calmly reasoned _indi- 
vidual appeal as a prevailing proseletyz- 
ing instrument. It is interesting to 
note that this method survives today 
among the Unitarians, Universalists and 
the Ethical Movement. But when Chris- 
tianity came to the New World, revival- 
ism became its dominant pattern.* 


Hellfire and Indians 


In endeavoring to ascertain just what 
features in the environment gave birth to 
revivalism, one is immediately compelled 
to look at the history of the Northamp- 
ton (Mass.) church —“the historic foun- 
tainhead of American revivalism.”® 

Under the long pastorate of Stoddard, 
revivals were a recurrent feature. Jona- 
than Edwards cites five “awakenings” as 
having occurred between 1689 and 
1718.6 
In respect to these “awakenings” the his- 
tory of the Northampton Church was 
unique. Two factors may serve as a 
possible explanation. The first was the 
commanding personality of Stoddard, 
and the second, the fact that his minis- 

was in a community intensely in- 
volved in the hardships and anxieties of 
a comparatively remote pioneer settle- 
ment under the constant fear of attack 
from Indians. In such an environment, 
vivid emotional preaching often pro- 
duced extraordinary results.’ 

Whatever the explanation may be, 
Jonathan Edwards, in entering upon his 
ministry at Northampton, found himself 
in a revivalistic atmosphere. His grand- 


2. Sweet, The Story of Religions in America, 


Ble 
3. Latourette, A History of the Expansion of 
Christianity, 431. 
See Mode, The Frontier Spirit in American 
Christianity. 
Sweet, Revivalism in America, 76. 
J. Edwards, Thoughts on_ the Revival of 
Religion in New England, Vol. III, 296-310. 
Davenport, Primitive Traits in. Religious 
Revivals, Chap. VIII; and Hayes “Study of 
Edwardian Revivals,” Vol. XIII, American 
Journal of Psychology. 
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Soot 


Ross Allen Weston, who has fought 
against the forces attacking the public 
schools, and with A. Powell Davies and 
Dilworth Lupton actively took the side 
of liberal religion during an appearance 
of Evangelist Billy Graham in Washing- 
ton. 


father, Stoddard, then an old man, was 
probably much given to telling his prom- 
ising grandson about the “great awaken- 
ings’ in years gone by. Many in the 
parish, moreover, must have retained 
stirring memories of former revivals. 
Edward’s knowledge of history also had 
brought to his attention the revival in 
Scotland a century before, in which 
highly emotional phenomena had ap- 
peared. His powerful intellect forged 
out an irresistible logic of Calvinistic 
sovereignty, election and reprobation, 
and his imagination painted vivid pic- 
tures of the bliss of the redeemed and 
the horrors of the damned. 

To characterize the awakening that 
convulsed the early colonies and their 
churches as the Edwardean revival is 
certainly no mistake. No other single 
set of factors are so responsible for the 
characteristics of revivalism in America 
as the personality and message of Jona- 
than Edwards. However powerful his 
preaching might have been though, it 
was addressed to people who for almost 
a century had been in periodic dread of 
attack and exhausted food supplies. The 
frontier community was a victim of the 
latent fear that, played upon by descrip- 
RANDNDANQNAHANAKQAAKRANARANRAARADY 


We don’t want a religion that 
terrifies children with hell 
and fills their minds with the 
horrors of the crucifixion. 
That is not the way Jesus 
dealt with children. He took 
them up in His arms and 
blessed them. He loved them 
and wanted them to be 
happy. He knew that happy 
people are likely to be good. 


8. For Edwards and other personalities of 
the Awakening, see Sweet, op. cit., 22-111. 


tions of divine wrath and hell, made it 
peculiarly susceptible to emotional 
appeals. 

The Great Awakening of the following 
decade was the natural overflow of the 
Edwardean revival. The Narrative of 
the Surprising Work of Grace, falling 
under the observation of many in Boston 
and elsewhere, aroused the religious 
mind to a high state of expectancy. The 
preaching of Pomeroy, Tucker and the 
Tennent brothers,? seems to have been 
almost as lurid as Edwards. Whitefield 
alone, among the preachers of this move- 
ment, dwelt more fully upon the kinder 
aspects of the Gospel’s message. In con- 
trast with the Edwardean revival, hhow- 
ever, this new awakening was carried 
over a wider area, including not only 
older centers, such as Boston and Phila- 
delphia, where long settlement had pro- 
duced tranquillity of mind, but into the 
backward regions where frontier anxie- 
ties made the inhabitants more suscep- 
tible to the emotional appeal of the re- 
vivalists. 

In several particulars the revival of 
the Revolutionary era differed from the 
Edwardean and the Great Awakening.1° 
There was a notable absence of outstand- 
ing leaders, such as Edwards, Whitefield 
and the Tennent brothers. The preach- 
ing did not seem to have been as strongly 
emotional and imaginative as in the 
earlier revivals. Without the emotional 
stimulus of “special meetings,” congre- 
gations suddenly awakened to a deep- 
ened sense of spiritual values. Growth 
in the Baptist and Presbyterian churches 
was due to the prestige and popularity 
derived from their staunch advocacy of 
republican ideals and their vigorous re- 
sistance in New England and Virginia to 
anything that savored of state-church 
connections. Their demand that all 
churches enjoy equal rights, gallantly 
maintained to the point of imprisonment 
and distraint of property, enriched the 
spiritual tone of their memberships. 


Camp-meeting tonight! 

The opening of the national period is 
almost coincident with the outbreak of 
the Second Awakening, which in impor- 
tant respects was sharply differentiated 
from the revivals of the colonial period.1! 
Settlements by this time had begun to 
extend beyond the mountains, and each 
year was witnessing the extending of the 
frontier line in the West. With real 
apostolic zeal the Methodist circuit 
riders trailed the backwoodsmen with 
the Gospel. The Baptists and the Pres- 
byterians followed suit. Wearied and 
harried from the long and perilous jour- 


9. NE Jonathan Edwards, Chaps. VIII, 


10. Drummond, Story of American Protestant- 
ism, 136-160. 

11. Beardsley, A History of American Revi- 
vals, 84 ff. 


ney, the adventurous preacher was glad 
to receive the hospitality of a warm log- 
cabin, and to bring his message of salva- 
tion to parents and children who listened 
and prayed with him around the fire- 
place. By and by the neighbors were in- 
vited to meet the preacher, and soon the 
whole community. Thus “appointments” 
for meetings sometimes were made 
months ahead. Asbury’s Journal abounds 
with references to such future appoint- 
ments. So did the camp-meeting!? make 
its appearance upon the American scene. 


From its earliest appearance it drew 
immense crowds. Thousands of people 
often flocked to the camp grounds from 
a radius of a thousand miles. It was 
the festive occasion of the year. The 
routine of life consumed in chopping 
trees, breaking land and doing chores, 
made the settler an easy mark for what- 
ever new thoughts the preacher might 
plant in his mind. And on the camp 
ground, no matter what the motive was 
that brought him there, the listener was 
brought face to face with a compelling 
interest — personal salvation. The camp- 
meeting preacher was always oratory 
rather than expository. Much of the 
time he thundered forth the horrors of 
hell. His audience, which was in cease- 
less conflict with the Indians, was 
charged with fear; hence the prostrations, 
jerks, and barkings even of those who 
came out of curiosity. 


However defective the camp-meeting 
may appear today, it offered some solu- 
tion for the urgent religious needs of 
the undeveloped American frontier. Con- 
sequently the institution of the camp- 
meeting dominated the first four decades 
of the nineteenth century with the con- 
stant turmoil of local revivals. 


A distinct change appears, however, 
about the middle of the century.13 Local 
revivals no longer abound as in the pre- 
ceding period. The Finney campaign 
stirred the larger centers of population, 
but much more after the fashion of the 
colonial awakenings, and the Moody 
campaign was largely confined to the in- 
dustrial areas. It is true, of course, that 
thousands of churches still persist in 
camp-meeting religion; but the aggregate 
revivalistic effort of our century does not 
begin to compare to that of the last cen- 
tury. The camp-meeting today, more- 
over, predominantly persists in areas like 
the South, where poverty, illiteracy and 
social backwardness prepare the way. 
As congregations and their ministers 
- have become better educated, they have 
turned to the less spectacular methods of 
sound religious education and character 
training. 

12. For description of typical camp-meeting 
see Barclay, Early American Methodism, 


144-157. 
13. Drummond, op. cit., 160-176. 


Revivalism, therefore, has been grad- 
ually passing from the American scene. 
Yet it is true that in hundreds of churches 
today it survives as an historical append- 
age. Among these there is no more ex- 
pectation of securing conversions at other 
than revivals, than there is among 
farmers of harvesting their crops in the 
winter months. 


Meat for the hungry lions 

It is against this historical background 
that Billy Graham, with his ability to at- 
tract literally tens of thousands of people 
and to command hundreds of inches of 
newspaper space—even in the sedate 
Washington Post, has come to the vigil- 
ant faithful like a chunk of meat thrown 
to a hungry lion. Revivalism is back in 
the news again. 


How can Billy Graham—a visitor from 
the dark ages of religion—make such a 
successful appeal in the nation’s capital? 
It is reported that his audiences are com- 
posed primarily of government workers 
—senators, congressmen and thousands 
of federal employees.14 


He offers them a series of definite, 
logically connected arguments, and 
Washingtonians—who are seeking for an- 
swers—glory in his definiteness. It seems 
that we can expect little leadership from 
these men in their specified fields when 
they are attracted to such preaching as 
this. Graham has no patience with think- 
ing that is exploratory and critical. He 
knows what the truth is!—the infallible, 
verbally-inspired “word of God,” the 
Bible! This is the basic premise of all 
his arguments. 


Teach the Bible! 


If we wish to expose this master huck- 
ster of the “old-time religion,” we can- 
not do it through sermons or letters to 
the editors. We can only do it through 
education—the education of our children 
and misguided adults. Education in the 
higher criticism of the Bible! The Bible 
needs a better presentation than it is 
getting in most of our churches today. 
The followers of Billy Graham are lit- 
erally afraid to permit the “word of God” 
to be exposed to the penetrating light of 
historical criticism. | Whenever Billy 
Graham comes to town, we Unitarians 
ought to announce that we are not afraid 
of the impact of the new knowledge on 
the Bible. In a community where peo- 
ple have been led to a genuine apprecia- 
tion of the real character of the Bible, its 
origins in history and the genuine “hu- 
manity” of its insights and greatness of 
language, Billy Graham could make little 
or no headway. For this reason, it is ap- 
palling that the clergy of Washington— 
all of whom are educated men—should 


14. Washington Post, Jan. 23, 1952. 


be willing to sponsor Billy Graham, to 
fatten on his publicity, and still claim 
science as an ally of religion. This crude 
display of religion, which they so heart- 
ily sponsor, calls for a reconstruction of 
their own faith. 


He’s “walking on air” 

Another thing that convinces both 
Billy Graham and others of the truth of 
his beliefs is his reference to his own 
conversion. Like Saul of Tarsus, he has 
been redeemed from an evil life.15 How 
evil it was he has not told us; but he has 
told us that he has been redeemed. This 
fact we must accept on the basis of faith 
in the integrity of his word. All that he 
claims to know is so on the basis of his 
own experience! 

Billy Graham is not to be blamed for 
this kind of dogmatism. The interpreta- 
tion of one’s personal religious experi- 
ence is a very complicated matter. The 
experience may be genuine; the inter- 
pretation may be deceptive. A student 
of the psychology of religion for instance, 
could give Billy Graham several explana- 
tions of his redeeming experience. 

It has long seemed strange to me that 
the psychology of religion, which has be- 
come such a vogue in our time, has not 
penetrated the truth of the conversion 
experience of revivalism. From James’ 
Varieties of Religious Experience to 
Liebman’s Peace of Mind, the prevailing 
mood of religious psychology has been 
to take the conversion experience at face 
value and to assume that profound 
changes are wrought in human nature 
through the phenomenon of mystical re- 
demption. 

Psychology has missed its great oppor- 
tunity to discover the high degree of 
deception in this revivalistic belief. It 
should have discerned and proclaimed 
the fact that the individual was much 
the same after the “conversion” experi- 
ence as he was before. Thus, we must 
accept Billy Graham’s testimony with a 
wholesome attitude of skepticism. 

It is deeply moving to hear Graham 
tell with positive assurance that his 
sins are forgiven, that he is saved from 
hell, and that he is “walking on air be- 
cause I know I am going to heaven.”!6 I 
concede that he enjoys a certainty that 
the liberal has given up all hope of at- 
taining. Billy Graham knows many 
things that we Unitarians do not know! 

It is Billy Graham’s concept of human 
nature, however, that ought to raise the 
ire in every Unitarian. He pictures man 
as “a dirty and miserable creature.” He 
is so foul that he can only be cleansed 
by the “blood of the Lamb.” In Washing- 
ton Billy Graham has demonstrated all 
too clearly his low estimate of man by re- 


15. Washington Post, Jan. 16, 1952. 
16. Washington Post, Jan. 30, 1952. 
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questing his followers to pray to Presi- 
dent Truman to increase the seating 
capacity of the Armory set at 5000 by 
the fire code.17_ If this isn’t a direct in- 
vitation to hell-fire, I should like to know 
what is! After all, someone must be 
Christian in this matter of safeguarding 
the lives of society!1® 


A religious disaster! 

When Billy Graham came to Washing- 
ton all of the newspapers pictured him 
sitting upon the steps of our great na- 
tional memorials and claiming the faith 
of our founding fathers as his faith.19 I 
submit that such a perversion of Ameri- 
can history is completely inexcusable. 
Any student knows that the faith of our 
founding fathers was deism—and that is 
a far cry from the faith of Billy Graham! 
Pick up the Rise of American Civilization 
by Charles Beard and witness the his- 
torian crediting the deists for the re- 
ligious principles of American democ- 
racy. Our Declaration of Independence 
is a deistic document—“the Jaws of na- 
ture and of nature’s God.” That docu- 
ment represents the finest flower of the 
religious faith of Tom Paine, George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson. When 
Billy Graham says that Jefferson believed 
that his salvation was found in a per- 
sonal knowledge of Jesus Christ, he is 
even more inaccurate. Thomas Jefferson 
was a Unitarian, not a Grahamite! In 
1822, Jefferson wrote to Dr. Waterhouse: 
“I rejoice that in this blessed country of 
free inquiry and belief, which has sur- 
rendered its conscience to neither kings 
nor priest, the genuine doctrine of only 
one God is reviving, and I trust that there 
is not a young man now living in the 
United States who will not die a Unitar- 
ian.”20 Again, in 1825, he wrote: “I 
must be content to be a Unitarian by 
myself, although I know there are many 
around me who would become so, if 
once they could hear the questions fairly 
stated.”*1._ How would Billy Graham an- 
swer these statements of the great cham- 
pion of religious freedom? 


Billy Graham is an anachronism —a 
ghost from the dark pages of religious 
history. He is destroying much of the 
progress religion has made as it has 
struggled to walk the path of advancing 
truth hand in hand with the discoveries 
and insights of modern science. As such, 
he is a religious disaster that we ought 
not to let go unchallenged as he roams 
our towns and cities. 


17. Ibid, Jan. 15, 1952. 


18. Evidently, this prayer was answered, for 
the seating capacity was increased to 8,000. 
In spite of this, 13,000 and more crowded 
into the Armory. 

19. Washington Post, Jan. 12, 1952. 

20. Foote, Thomas Jefferson, 62. 

2 Ibid, p. 63. 
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(Continued from page 11) 
church and the government would be, 
as it were, two sides of the same shield. 
The Puritans cherished such an ideal and 
through it, despite all their faults, they 
achieved a cohesiveness which was long 
lacking in Rhode Island. In a way 
Rhode Island paid a high price for Roger 
Williams. For example, many of its 
towns, instead of being closely knit com- 
munities of men with a common pur- 
pose, were only geographical areas. In 
Massachusetts, practically every town- 
ship has a central village of the same 
name, but there is no village named 
Gloucester in Gloucester, no village 
named Exeter in Exeter, etc. I question 
whether thoughtful voters in Massachu- 
setts would have complacently acqui- 
esced for decades in the very limited 
suffrage which, in Rhode Island, pre- 
ceded the Dorr War. The separation 
which made religious liberty possible 
renders political achievement very dif- 
ficult. 

As an example of this other noble 
ideal, I recall that the university in 
which I teach was virtually founded out 
of public revenues as a theological semin- 
ary. Compare with the words on the 
Rhode Island State House this inscrip- 
tion on the principal gate of Harvard: 

After God had carried us safe to New 

England and wee had builded our houses, 
provided necessities for our livelihood, 
reared convenient places for God’s wor- 
ship, and settled the civill government, 
one of the next things we longed for and 
looked after was to advance learning and 
perpetuate it to posterity dreading to 
leave an illiterate Ministry to the churches 
when our present ministers shall lie in the 
dust. 

This same noble ideal had a wider ex- 
pression in the Massachusetts Declara- 
tion of Rights of 1780: 


III. As the happiness of a people, and 
the good order and preservation of civil 
government, essentially depend upon 
piety, religion, and morality; and as these 
cannot be generally diffused through a 
community, but by the institution of the 
public worship of God, and of public in- 
structions in piety, religion, and morality: 
— Therefore to promote their happiness, 
and to secure the good order and preser- 
vation of their government, the people of 
this commonwealth have a right to invest 
their legislature with power to authorise 
and require, and the legislature shall, 
from time to time, authorise and require 
the several towns, parishes, precincts, and 
other bodies politic, or religious societies, 
to make suitable provision, at their own 
expense, for the institution of the public 
worship of God, and for the support and 
maintenance of public protestant teachers 
of piety, religion, and morality, in all 
cases where such provision shall not be 
made voluntarily, 


This article has long been gone from 
the Constitution of Massachusetts and I 
assume that nobody would willingly re- 
vive its full form. We have made our 
choice and chosen the dream of Roger 
Williams. It was not a choice between 
a good dream and a bad dream, but be- 
tween a good dream which on the whole 
works and a good dream which occasion- 
ally turned into the nightmare of the 
burning of Servetus in Geneva and the 
hanging of Mary Dyer on Boston Com- 
mon. Sometimes nostalgia for what we 
have given up creeps over us. Men 
sometimes lament for instance, that our 
public schools are godless. Suppose we 
admit frankly that this is a loss to the 
public schools, that one very important 
part of our nature has to be wholly neg- 
lected in the place where we receive 
much of the shaping of our characters 
and minds. It is a price to pay, but we 
must look at all which we have bought 
thereby. We cannot reject a portion of 
the bargain and insist on keeping the 
rest. If the noble ideal of the Puritans 
had persisted, there would be no god- 
less schools in Massachusetts and there 
would be nobody in her churches ex- 
cept Congregationalists. Through the 
choice which all of the United States 
has made, it becomes possible for men 
of many different faiths to live and work 
together for many noble ends without 
allowing their divisions in spiritual mat- 
ters to become, as in the old days, un- 
bridgable chasms running through every 
aspect of human lives. 

One thought more. The framers of the 
First Amendment did not limit freedom 
of the spirit to our convictions on super- 
natural concerns. In the rest of the First 
Amendment they extended the freedom 
of the spirit to cover the speculations 
and expressions of men on other affairs 
which are of intense concern. Here too, 
the unobtainable ideal of an enforced 
unity presents great dangers. No het- 
erodox economic or political views on 
the part of our citizens are so perilous to 
us as stuffed shirts, men who are not 
able to think and do not dare to think. 
The ideal of Roger Williams is not an 
ideal for religious concernments alone. 
It is continued for the America of today 
by the thought which Justice Robert 
Jackson uttered a few months ago: 


Our forefathers found the evils of free 
thinking more to be endured than the 
evils of inquest or suppression. . . . I can- 
not believe that they left open a way for 
legislation to embarrass or impede the . 
mere intellectual processes by which those 
expressions of belief are examined and 
formulated. This is not only because in- 
dividual thinking presents no danger to 
society, but because thoughtful, bold and 
independent minds are essential to wise 
and considered self-government. 
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A time for solidarity 


‘Man’s deepest need is for a high ethical 
religious faith’-Federation can help. 


By LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 


I BELIEVE DEEPLY in the federal union of the American Unitarian Association and the 
Universalist Church of America, and for the following reasons: 


FIRST, I believe that man’s deepest 
need is for a high ethical religious faith. 

SECOND, I believe that responsible 
freedom is the essential condition of ma- 
turity in high ethical religious faith as in 
every field of life. 


THIRD, I believe that such mature 
freedom in religion can best be attained 
through its culture in the family and the 
living fellowship of parish churches un- 
equivocally devoted to it. 

FOURTH, I believe that congrega- 
tional polity, the responsible self-govern- 
ment of each “gathered” parish church, is 
the essential institutional expression of 


such free faith. 


FIFTH, I believe that fellowship and 
experience in such responsible self-gov- 
ernment in religion is one of the chief 
sources of modern democracy, one of the 
surest bulwarks against forces which 
would destroy it, and one of the greatest 
resources for its creative renewal and 
extension into every field of life. 


‘Times demand solidarity, union’ 

SIXTH, I believe that our times de- 
mand the widest possible cohesion, soli- 
darity and union of all free men and 
women and human groups devoted to 
the responsible freedom of high ethical 
religious faith. 


SEVENTH, I believe that this soli- 
darity and union can be attained only on 
terms which do not themselves violate 
this basic faith, and that federal union 
among self-governing parish churches is 
the soundest structural principal of or- 
ganization yet devised for this purpose. 


EIGHTH, both the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the Universalist 
Church of America, with all their affili- 
ated organizations, in so far as they are 
true to the faith and principle of our 
heritage, are such federal unions of self- 
governing parish churches. The present 
proposal is to unite these two existing 
federal unions in one. 


These two associations are not alone 
in this. The Friends, the Mennonites, 
the Congregational-Christians, the Bap- 
tists, the Disciples of Christ, the various 
associations of Ethical Culture Societies, 
Community Churches and Jewish Tem- 
ples, and many others belong in this 
tradition in varying degree. 


‘Let us raise a standard’ 
The present litigation precipitated by 


- the proposed union of the Congregational 


Christian Churches and the Evangelical 
and Reformed Churches turns upon the 
point as to whether an association of 
churches based upon congregational 
polity can unite with an association based 
upon a contradictory polity without viol- 
ating the trust reposed in it by the self- 
governing parish churches which com- 
pose it. The determination of this issue 
may well make history in American ec- 
clesiastical life. 


There is no question of this issue in 
the proposed federal union of our two 
associations. Both are unequivocal in 
their devotion to free faith, its expression 
in the congregational polity of self-gov- 


erning parish churches, and the principle 


of federal union in their association. This 


is the great divide which falls across the 


continent of religious 
America. On the other side of this 
divide stand all the movements for 
church union which jeopardize free faith 
and congregational polity by one or an- 
other form of authoritarian control. We 
are proud that our record, our living 
fellowship, and our purpose are all per- 
fectly clear on this issue. 

What other free churches may do, 
however they may compromise their 
basic liberties for the supposed advantage 
of union under some form of authori- 
tarian control, is not our responsibility. 
It is our responsibility to keep our prin- 
ciples clear. What we propose to do is 
to repeat in terms of religious fellowship 
among free churches what was done by 
the Convention which formed the Con- 
stitution of the United States in 1787. 
As George Washington said on that oc- 
casion, “Let us raise a standard to which 
the wise and honest may repair, the 
event is in the hands of God.” 

It may be that other parish churches 
and associations of parish churches which 
are unequivocal in their love of freedom 
will join us in working to form one all- 
inclusive fellowship of all who cherish 
true religious freedom in America. But 
whether they do or not, our principles, 
our responsibility to them and to one an- 
other are perfectly clear. 


fellowship in 


A common denominator 

There are some differences in tradi- 
tion, culture, temperament, vitality and 
faith between some Unitarians and some 
Universalists. But four years of work 
with the two Commissions which studied 
this issue and presented this plan has 
convinced me that, however great these 
differences may be, they are no greater 
than differences which exist within each 
of the two associations themselves; and 
that the common principles, purpose, and 
faith which unite us are vastly greater 
than the differences which divide us. 
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The most important thing about both 
of our associations is our belief in the 
unfolding energies of continuing creation 
within the life of each person, within the 
living fellowship of persons gathered in 
parish churches, within the widest and 
most comprehensive free association of 
such persons and parish churches, each 
contributing to the mutual fulfilment of 
all. We both believe that this faith is 
good, not alone for us, but for all sorts 
and conditions of men. 

There are some Unitarians who con- 
descend to some Universalists, and some 
Universalists who condescend to some 
Unitarians, but history is not made by 
condescensions. It is made by great faith, 
great trust, great love—great faith and 
trust in one another, great love for one 
another — within the unfolding energies 
of continuing creation, greater than any 
one of us or all of us together, greater 
than anything any one of us or all of us 
together ever yet attained or ever shall 
attain. It is this continuing process 
which we should keep steadily and com- 
prehensively in mind and heart. 


No monopoly on free faith 

In the traditions, fellowship, work, 
faith and name of each of our associa- 
tions there is much of which we may be 
justly proud. But surely neither of us 
alone, nor both of us together, will care 
to maintain that we hold a monopoly on 
the principles of free faith and congrega- 
tional polity. The beauty of the prin- 
ciple of true federation is that it enables 
each participating unit to maintain that 
which it cherishes within itself, and yet 
at the same time, by the dynamics of 
representative free association with 
others who share its principles, to 
strengthen and amplify both itself and its 
impact upon the world at large. 


Federation next natural step 

The affinity between our two move- 
ments is already so great that we are 
even now cohering at many levels and in 
several fields.) We have joined in the 
production of one common book of 
hymns and services widely used among 
churches of both movements. In the 
field of religious education, which, more 
than any other field, represents the grow- 
ing edge of both movements, collabora- 
tion has advanced so far in every type of 
activity and work that we could federate 
at once with hardly any change in pro- 
gram except an increase in efficiency of 
operation and service. 

Already local and regional associations 
of our ministers, and regional associations 
of our churches have spontaneously 
grown up in several sections of the coun- 
try. There are now at least sixteen strong 
and happily federated Unitarian-Univer- 
salist parish churches in America. As a 
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former minister of one, I found the chief 
difficulty to be that of maintaining loyal- 
ties to two separate national federations 
at the same time. Federal union on a 
national scale would relieve this diffi- 
culty. The present plan for federal 
union does not propose the union of local 
parish churches, but rather the wise and 
planned deployment of our churches as 
widely and _ strategically as possible 
throughout society with our concerted 
strength. It would have the effect of 
doubling the centers through which the 
best energies of each of our present 
movements, then united, could reach 
and serve the people throughout 
America. 


A union through strength 

Our two Commissions have been 
criticized on the one side for going too 
far, and on the other for not going far 
enough. We have been concerned for 
two things. First, we have endeavored 
to make sure that this movement should 
not be imposed upon our parish churches 
from the top down, but should engage 
the genuine vitality, will, creative im- 
agination and faith of members of our 
parish churches, the real strength and 
genius of our movement. Second, we 


have endeavored to initiate a movement 
and provide for the creation of a struc- 
ture through which the natural processes 
of religious growth in both movements 


could be quickened and, in perfect free- 
dom, could flow together into one con- 
certed channel both naturally and as 
rapidly as the vision could stir and evoke 
the faith and devotion of our people. 

This is no plan for union because of 
growing weakness, but for union through 
growing strength, understanding, com- 
prehension, faith, love, and their con- 
certed action. It is not alone of conse- 
quence to the members of our two fel- 
lowships. It is of consequence to all 
who love freedom, everywhere, to all 
who know that the shared mature re- 
sponsibilities of high ethical religious 
faith are the essence of freedom, and 
who rejoice in its power to knit crea- 
tively together the souls of all sorts and 
conditions of men in their own mutual 
fulfilment and the progressive trans- 
formation of life in the world about them. 

We have not tried to solve all the 
problems, but to initiate a process in 
which they can be solved, to evoke a 
vision and purpose by which they can 
be solved. There will be many problems 
—material, financial, legal, administra- 
tive, human. We must find the answers 
to them for ourselves within the process 
as it develops. If faith and spirit are 
truly alive in both movements, they will 
find the answers as we grow, and we 
shall find great allies in the world at 
large. 


Arthur Graham is the chairman of the Unitarian Ministers’ Association for the 
Middle Atlantic States. He served as an Army Chaplain in the last war, and he 
accepted a position with the Office of Information for Puerto Rico in New York City 
in 1946 after his discharge from the service. He is serving as minister of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church of Younkers, New York. 


The ‘watchdog’ minority 


‘Love thy neighbor’ idealism must not 
soften us to the issues behind Federation 


By ARTHUR GRAHAM 


THE MINORITY in any democratic institution is like the governor on a motor. Its duties 


are easily described. 

First, the minority must assess every 
action to be undertaken by a group in 
terms of whether or not it strengthens the 
organization, makes it more efficient, and 
increases its social potential to do the 
task to which it is pledged. Secondly, a 
minority should be the watchdog of dem- 
ocratic process, a service which is most 
important and exacting. Each of these 
functions complements the other, and 
together both of them are indispensable 
to healthy institutional policy. The 
proper performance of these duties by 
a vocal minority means that the social 
mechanism does its work at maximum ef- 


ficiency and with the effect which a good 
governor has on a good motor. 


Facts and figures determine 

The tiny minority which was active 
against Universalist-Unitarian Federation 
at Montreal had these functions well in 
mind. It had no desire to frustrate. It 
only wished to ask those questions which 
would sharpen insights into a critical de- 
cision and to demand such information 
as would help those present to decide 
whether Uni-Uni was a socially tenable 
project or just a marriage of convenience 
by life long friends. Our subsequent fail- 
ure to get these answers and this infor- 
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mation has led to the presently ever in- 
creasing tide of opposition to the plan. 
The basic approach of the minority at 
Montreal laid emphasis on the search for 
information and a willingness to trust 
the democratic process, Facts and fig- 
ures are important to any decision. They 
help determine the direction of any social 
venture, and they can be used to predict 
its outcome. Dr. Lindeman  under- 
scored these simple facts in his talk on 
dynamic logic, a speech received with 
well deserved acclaim. Yet the Uni-Uni 
discussion proved, and is continuing to 
prove, that there is a wide gulf between 
the acceptance of principles and the 


practice of them. Today—six months after’ 


Montreal—it is admitted by some in 
position of high administrative respon- 
sibility that the information for properly 
evaluating Uni-Uni is not at hand. Does 
this suggest an inadequate approach 
from the beginning, or does it merely say 
that remedies for failure are slow to ar- 
rive? 


Many questions appear 

In view of the present state of affairs, 
would it not have been wise at the outset 
to set up a scientific social study of the 
value of this federation to Unitarians? 
Such an investigation could have been 
conducted without difficulty. It consti- 
tutes a commonly accepted approach. It 
gives practical adherence to our faith 
in scientific method. It would have pro- 
duced the bases for rational decision by 
our people. It implies no stigma of 
judgment by one group upon the other. 
It could have been undertaken in con- 
junction with, or in addition to the ses- 
sions of the conference which discussed 
the “hows” for so long and did so little 
with the “whys and whats.” Even now 
such a process would do much to help 
the thinking of church congregations 
throughout the land. 

Beyond this simple suggestion, it is not 
hard to see how other questions beg for 
answers. Here are some of them: 

1. To test democratic process: 

a. Was the matter of federal union 
approached properly? Could there 
not have been discussion in the 
local churches and conferences be- 
fore the plan was begun to give it 
impetus? Was this method con- 
sidered as a valid alternative to 
imposed national commissions? Is 
this really federal union? Is it not 
actually a merger in several ad- 
ministrative areas? 

2. To seek information: 

a. Are not Universalist churches most- 
ly in an entirely different socio- 
logical setting than Unitarian 
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churches? Are they not mostly ru- 
ral? Are their ministers especially 
trained for this work? Are these 
churches vigorous and thriving? 


b. In terms of amity, what has been 
the actual experience between Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches at 
the church level in the same com- 
munities? Is it not unfavorable? 


c. Have not local church mergers 
usually meant absorption of the 


Universalist by the Unitarian con- 
gregationP 
These are but a few of the questions 
which should be asked now. It will 
be seen that they form a pattern which 
would have received a corresponding 
pattern of answers in a valid social study. 
Now these questions must be answered 
separately and at once. If this is not 
done, we shall continue a condition of 
asking churches to vote favorably for 
federation just to demonstrate good will 
toward a neighboring religious group be- 
cause they do not have the information 
for making a valid democratic decision. 


Tough minded people 

Unitarians are tough-minded people. 
They want to understand. They want 
to behave wisely for the best interest of 
liberal religion in America. To be wise 
our people must have information in 
many fields. This information must be 
given them for they cannot get it by 
their own efforts. They should know 
if the sizeable differences in organiza- 
tion between the AUA and the Univer- 
salist Church of America constitute in- 
surmountable barriers to the success of 
federation. They should be told about 
theological differences. There should 
be full discussion, aided, abetted, and 
promoted by the AUA so that facts will 
be available to help our local congrega- 
tions arrive at a value judgment of this 
proposal. If this is not forthcoming, we 
shall be faced with a decision in the area 
of romance and not social organization. 


Edward C. Mack is at present an Associate Professor of English at City College in 
New York. He is a graduate of Princeton University and Columbia University 
(Ph.D.). In addition to his professorial duties, Mr. Mack includes those of author; 
and an avid interest in Peter Cooper, the founder of Cooper Union, is culminated in 
his Peter Cooper: Citizen of New York (Duell, Sloan & Pierce). As a co-author 
with W. H. G. Armitage, Mr. Mack’s most recent work is a forthcoming biography 
of Thomas Hughes, the author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 


Citizen of the ‘Gilded Age’ 


Peter Cooper: a flair for invention—a 
fortune from glue-a fool for swindlers 


By EDWARD C. MACK 


IN 1875 PETER COOPER was eighty-four years old. He had made a fortune in glue 
and iron that ran well into seven figures even before the Civil War, when millionaires 
in America were few and far between. He had long since dedicated his great educa- 
tional institution, Cooper Union, to which he had contributed over $600,000 at a 
time when such donations were a rarity. He had gained additional prestige from 
the successful laying of the Atlantic Cable, with which for nearly a decade his name 
had been associated almost as closely as that of Cyrus Field; from being a leader 
among the “War Democrats,” who had helped elect Lincoln to a second term; and 
from being the spearhead of the first unsuccessful attempt to stop the Tweed gang 
from pilfering New York’s treasury. Loved by all for his fatherly generosity, he was 
a respectable and substantial citizen of the great metropolis of the “Gilded Age,” 
New York’s first citizen as some were to call him. 
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Bankers & barons denounced 

It therefore came as a great surprise 
to his contemporaries when there began 
to appear from his pen a series of pamph- 
lets and letters to newspapers attacking 
one of the most sacred shibboleths of the 
age: the gold standard. Within a year 
he had become Greenback candidate fo 
president of the United States, the darl 
ing of all the dissident farmers, laborers, 
and underprivileged riff-raff of the time. 
Unsuccessful, despite valiant efforts, in 
even influencing the outcome of the 
Hays-Tilden election, he continued with 
renewed vigor his campaign against con- 
version of Greenbacks into gold, broaden- 
. ing his attack until it included a de- 
nounciation of bankers and railroad bar- 
ons for stealing the people’s money and 
land. No Marxist could have been more 
violent than this aged manufacturer and 
philanthropist in damning “the dealers in 
money,” who, he wrote at the age of 
ninety-one, “have always, since the days 
of Moses, been the dangerous class, so 
dangerous that Christ found it necessary 
to upset the money changers and with 
small cords he drove them out of the 
Temple dedicated to public worship.” 
“Misgovernment and the faults of the 
ruling class,” he announced on another 
occasion, “have always proved in history 
the trouble and sorrow of nations... . 
There is fast forming in this country, an 
aristocracy of wealth. . . the worst form 
of aristocracy that can curse the pros- 
perity of any country.” Though he hoped 
that such an extreme might be avoided, 
Peter Cooper was ready if necessary to 
invoke Jefferson’s principle of the right 
of revolution to secure justice. And, 
wedded though he was to the tradition 
of as little government as possible, he 
had come a long way before he died to- 
wards acceptance of strong government 
action to protect the small against the 
great. 

Successful “St. Peter” 

Peter's respectable friends naturally 
thought his Greenback activities an aber- 
ration, an old man’s eccentricity, and 
ignored them. But in doing so they 
showed how completely they misunder- 
stood him. He had still at eighty-five far 
more vigor and capacity for growth than 
most men do at forty. And there were 
many more facets to his nature than 
could possibly be comprehended in the 
neat and sentimental formula of “Saint 
Peter,” successful pillar of society and 
beloved philanthropist. That he didn’t 
quite fit this formula his friends had had 
ample opportunity to observe. All 
through the ‘sixties and seventies’ he 
showed that he preferred fly-by-night 


business ventures, like solving the prob- 
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lem of running steam canal boats on the 
Erie Canal, to large scale enterprises to 
which he merely contributed money. He 
was constantly coming up with and 
staunchly defending against majority 
opinion such individualistic plans as run- 
ning New York’s new elevated rail- 
way by means of an endless chain at- 
tached to the cars, rather than by the 
filthy, spitting little engines that were 
eventually decided upon. When he dis- 
pensed charity it was, where possible 
personally, and during the depression of 
1878 he sat in his study every afternoon 
and handed out half-dollars to all comers. 
Above all, he conducted his Cooper 
Union, not in the way that so many phi- 
lanthropists do, by giving the money— 
often in their wills—and letting someone 
else apply it, but by his own persistent 
and engrossing efforts. When the build- 
ing was being erected in the fifties, he 
planned most of the details, including 
an oval elevator shaft for elevators when 
they should become practicable, and 
superintended the laying of every girder, 
stone and brick. For twenty-five years 
he seldom missed a day at his Union, and 
attended every Saturday night lecture, 
slipping—usually after the lecture had 
started, and not too silently—into his old 
arm chair, the one Lincoln had used 
when he made his famous Cooper Union 
speech. Peter’s spirit still haunts the 
wide halls and staircases of his beloved 
institution. 


“A mechanic of New York” 
Despite his position in post-Civil War 
society, Peter was still in many ways a 
simple man, “a mechanic of New York,” 
as he liked to call himself; he felt close 
to and loved the struggling workers and 


farmers and small business men, with 
whom he never ceased to identify him- 
self; and, staunch individualist and 
democrat that he was, he could always 
be moved to strike out against the bank- 
ers and merchants, who he had felt ever 
since his youth, strangled producers 
through their control of the country’s 
currency. The post-Civil War robber 
barons of finance and industry seemed to 
him a reincarnation in more glaring form 
of the monopolists of the age of Jack- 
son, and he lashed out against them with 
ideas learned—though he admittedly 
gave them a new twist—from the leaders 
of the Jacksonian revolution. Peter 
Cooper’s Greenbackism and radicalism 
were no aberration. 

Indeed, Peter Cooper belonged only 
superficially to the world of Carnegie and 
Grant and Jim Fisk. It was pre-Civil 
War America that nurtured his talents, 
his self-reliance, his individualism, his 
democratic feeling, and the general in- 
tellectual framework of his life. And it 
was largely out of the conditions of the 
past that he drew the self-confident relish 
with which he faced the world through 
ninety-two long years. 


At home in the universe 

It is this gusto, this vigor, this joyous 
acceptance of all that life and his varied 
talents offered him that most forcefully 
strikes an observer from our distracted 
age. We are less likely to be impressed 
than were his contemporaries by his 
wealth, his philanthropies, his inventions 
or his public efforts, which have been 
surpassed by many others, and we are 
perhaps more aware than they of his 
limitations in sensitivity and intellectual 
profoundity. 

We are even somewhat suspicious of 
the sort of sainthood that was conferred 
on him by a world overcome by his 
benevolence, though there is no reason to 
doubt that traffic really did stop when 
his mud-coated carriage appeared in the 
streets, that the “very roughs” actually 
held “their lives in pawn for his safety” 
in the worst districts of the city, or that 
a whole city turned out to mourn “the 
best man in New York” as his coffin rolled 
down Broadway in 1888. But no time is 
more ready than ours to be touched by 
Peter's tremendous capacity for life. He 
had, we feel, the one priceless gift that 
seems denied so many of us: the ability, 
through a seemingly inexhaustible self- 
confidence and energy, to ride a dozen 
conflicting drives and capacities to rich 
fulfillment. 

“My experience of life has not dimmed 
my hopes for humanity,” he said charac- 
teristically and truly in his eighty-third 
year. “My sun is not setting in clouds 
and darkness, but is going down cheer- 
fully in a clear firmament lighted by the 


glory of God.” Peter Cooper was at 
home in the universe, 


“Easy to make money” 

His business offered plenty of outlet 
for Peter Cooper's creative energies, as 
well as being highly satisfying to him in 
other ways that are not usually open to a 
businessman today. For one thing, it 
was easier for a small manufacturer to 
make money in the 1820's than it had 
been before or was, perhaps, ever to be 
again. Peter bought his glue business 
just after the great banking crisis that 
followed the War of 1812 (it was not 
chance that, with his refusal to keep 
money in or borrow from banks, he had 
resources when others did not have) and 
just before the first great industrial and 
commercial boom that the new nation 
and particularly New York, with its new 
Erie Canal, were to have. The country 
was crying for production, industry was 
expanding by leaps and bounds, and an 
atmosphere of almost fervent optimism 
pervaded the nation. Peter’s own native 
self-confidence flourished under such in- 
fluences, and, though he made his pur- 
chase of the glue factory with some dif_fi- 
dence, he was thereafter always 
staunchly to maintain that making money, 
was easy. Moreover, Peter was able to 
achieve success almost entirely through 
his own creative efforts; through the 
shrewdness and persistence that won him 
all the sources of glue raw material, 
which came from the tanners and butch- 
ers of New York, and through his in- 
genuity, which perfected a high and uni- 
form quality of glue and gelatine. There 
was no need for the bribery and cut- 
throat competition by which many suc- 
ceeded and which would have gone 
against the grain and destroyed the satis- 
faction of one brought up, as was Peter, 
on strict moral principles. Finally, Peter 
had the moral sanction of the community 
in his efforts to make money through 
production. In an age that needed goods 
the budding manufacturer was approved 
by all classes, including laborer and 
farmer. Peter was aware of no conflict 
between his acquisitive instincts and his 
duty. In making glue he was, as he 
vowed to do, giving “the world an equiv- 
alent in some form of useful labor for 
all that I consumed in it.” 


No psychological conflicts 

There was also in Peter no conflict, as 
there so often is today, between acquir- 
ing and giving, between striving and 
loving. Since production was for the 
public good and he exploited no one, his 
giving was never compensation for a feel- 
ing of guilt, but a spontaneous manifes- 
tation of a loving nature, a way in addi- 
tion to his business of serving the world. 
To Peter it was as natural as it was un- 
usual in his time to believe that the 
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stronger should help the weaker—if pos- 
sible to help themselves—and that one 
ought to devote time, effort, and money 
to philanthropy, civic undertakings and, 
if necessary, politics. Money, he be- 
lieved, was a public trust. Acquired in 
part by good fortune and the coopera- 
tion of many men, and held only by the 
sanction of society, it entailed duties. 
Moreover, in performing these duties one 
was actually serving one’s self interest 
as much as one did in business. Doing 
good made one happy—happier, indeed, 
than making money, he came to believe 
—and happiness was the “universal in- 
voluntary desire of all intelligent life.” 
That acquisitiveness strongly devel- 
oped as it was in Peter, would never 
wholly possess him was dramatically il- 
lustrated in his twenty-second year. He 
had just bought his shearing machine, 
thus becoming for the first time what 
above all he wished to be, his own boss, 
and had started up the Hudson valley 
in a wagon in the dead of winter to ped- 
dle his machines. After numerous dis- 
couragements including the bankruptcy 
of one prospective customer and the in- 
ability to reach a second because of a 
heavy snowfall, he had a stroke of luck. 
The future founder of Vassar College, 
Matthew Vassar, who then kept an ale- 
and-oyster house in the basement of the 
Poughkeepsie County Court House, 
bought not only a machine but also the 
selling rights for the county. Peter had 
$400 in his pocket, the largest sum he 
had ever known, and the future looked 
incredibly bright. Before he reached 
home, however, he was not only ‘minus 
the $400, but had mortgaged his future 
for another $400. Passing through New- 
burgh, where his father then lived, Peter 
found the old man in more than the 
usual danger of bankruptcy. He promptly 
handed over most of his cash and signed 
a note in payment of his father’s debts. 
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It is characteristic of Peter 
Cooper that he never ceased 
to indulge the heady pleasure 
of inventing. AIl his life he 
was to play around with such 
wild schemes as transporting 
salt by floating it down the 
Erie Canal and recovering it 
at Albany by evaporation... 
and inspired by the plight of 
the Greeks in their war 
against the Turks in 1824— 
blowing up shins by torpe- 
does launched from a shore 
guided vessel. 
LDDODADNLAA NAA AHA NAH ANADANRORAE 


Gratitude towards Unitarianism 

Peters naturally warm nature and 
deeply ingrained sense of duty were 
given every encouragement for develop- 
ment and expression by the general at- 
mosphere of the ‘twenties and ‘thirties, 
which witnessed a great revival of egali- 
tarian and humanitarian feeling. And 
they were given spiritual support by the 
religion which, after revolting against the 
hell-fire Methodism of his father and 
wandering as he put it, “for more than 
forty years up and into and through the 
tangled maze of creeds and systems of 
human device,” he almost inevitably 
gravitated towards Unitarianism as 
preached by Channing, who told of a 
loving God who had created men in His 
image to inhabit a beneficient and moral 
universe. It made learning God’s laws 
and helping to establish them on earth 
the source of inner peace. It thus en- 
hanced Peter’s desire to work for the gen- 
eral good and gave him the assurance 
that in so doing he was in harmony with 
the nature of things, was in effect God’s 
partner. Surely this was the highest road 
to happiness. 


Few men have acted more consistently 
or more energetically or in more various 
ways on this belief. Sometimes, as in 
the Atlantic Cable business, he managed 
to combine profit with helping human- 
ity. But he would never have entered 
on the work had he not, as Cyrus Field’s 
brother wrote, felt that it was less a 
speculation than a service to humanity. 
No thoughts of gain were connected with 
the great majority of his public services, 
which, starting modestly soon after he 
bought the glue factory with efforts in 
behalf of the boys in the House of 
Refuge at 23rd Street and Fifth Avenue, 
had become by his old age too numerous 
even to list. 


Not afraid to play the fool 

Nor did Peter give only of his excess 
time, effort and money. The greater 
part of his most valuable work, from 
helping to bring Croton water to a city 
then really desperate for water to found- 
ing Cooper Union, took place while he 
was still deeply immersed in business. 
His first thought of setting up a great in- 
stitution of higher learning that would 
bring his fellow citizens the knowledge 
he had been denied as a boy came to him 
in 1831, when he had just begun to 
achieve success as a glue manufacturer. 
The project was constantly in his mind 
during the next quarter of a century, 
while he was slowly acquiring the land. 
And he built his Union at a time when it 
cost him a third of his then resources. 
He was resolved, as he put it, to carry out 
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his purposes, “as soon as I thought I had 
the means to accomplish it, if I was com- 
pelled to live on bread and water.” 

In serving his city and country, finally, 
Peter neither worked for nor counted on 
praise. Individualistic to the point of be- 
ing crochety, and without a trace of false 
pride, he defied public opinion when nec- 
essary, and even cheerfully made a fool 
of himself on occasion. He who would 
haggle over the last cent in a business 
transaction smilingly accepted being 
duped by beggars, inventors, time-serv- 
ing Greenbackers and, worst of all, Boss 
Tweed. Peter did the best he could, and 
the consequences to himself never en- 
tered the picture. 


Bursting to tell the world 

Almost entirely without formal educa- 
tion and essentially a practical man, it 
was nevertheless inevitable that sooner 
or later Peter Cooper would appear be- 
fore the world as thinker and writer as 
well as inventor, manufacturer, entrepre- 
neur, politician and philanthropist. Avid 
to encompass all of life’s possibilities, 
he had from his earliest years made pro- 
digious efforts to educate himself, and 
had thought long and deeply about the 
general meaning of things as well as 
about specific problems in economics, 
politics and education. By his middle 
years he was bursting to tell the world 
what he thought on all these subjects, 
and, unrestrained by self-conscious reti- 
cence, proceeded to do so frequently, 
at length and with amazing vigor. 

As a thinker, Peter had two great 
virtues. Less sure of himself in intel- 
lectual than in practical matters, about 
which he could be maddeningly stub- 
born, he was usually willing to change 
his mind when presented with a new and 
better idea, “I should be sorry,” he 
wrote in connection with his shift from 
advocate of hard money to Greenback- 
ism, “to be among those who learn noth- 
ing from the past.” Moreover, supremely 
confident of his position in the world 
and of the future, he felt no need to 
cling for protection to the status quo, 
and could therefore follow to their logi- 
cal conclusions the most forward-looking 
and radical notions. No greater testi- 
mony to Peter’s flexibility and objectivity 
can be given than the ability of this 
staunch Jacksonian individualist to ac- 
cept in his old age the necessity for a 
strong federal government. Seldom 
truly original, Peter Cooper absorbed 
and made much of his age’s most pro- 
gressive thinking. 


Open to all colors & creeds 
Cooper Union profited most by Peter’s 
eager willingness to accept new ideas. 
As might have been expected, Peter was 
as unwilling to permit others to formu- 
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late the purposes and methods of his 
institution as he was that they should 
select the site or plan the building. 
Cooper Union was to be in very truth 
Cooper’s Union. But in coming to the 
conclusions that he embodied in the 
deed of trust and in an accompanying 
letter, Peter opened his ears to educators 
from all over the Western world. As 
a consequence, Cooper Union, dedi- 
cated to purposes long dear to Peter’s 
heart, was also sustained by the best 
educational and social theories of its 
time. It was open to all colors and 
creeds, and to women as well as to men. 
It was to prepare directly for life, 
which meant partly for a vocation, but 
also, and more important to Peter, for 
citizenship and a rich personal existence. 
Peter was convinced that if you taught 
people God’s laws as reflected in nature 
and in American political institutions, 
virtue and happiness no less than suc- 
cess would be the inevitable result. For 
only ignorance born of environmental 
circumstance prevented such a consum- 
mation among creatures essentially ra- 
tional. Peter therefore made the teach- 
ing of the physical and social sciences 
the backbone of his institution (art, 
though important, was to him second- 
ary), and advocated that they be taught 
as much as possible through visual aids 
and practical demonstration. 


Living — a lost art 

For ninety-one years Cooper Union, 
Peter's most enduring monument, has 
been offering free education to thousands 
of New Yorkers, never ceasing, despite 
modifications, to meet new  circum- 
stances, to carry out Peter’s desires and 
to reflect his vision. But it is doubtful 
whether even Cooper Union can teach 
the greatest lesson of all, the lesson that 
Peter Cooper somehow managed to 
learn so well: the art of living. Perhaps 
that cannot be taught. We often feel, 
indeed, that it is a lost art, possible only 
under the very different and almost 
forgotten circumstances of what seems 
to us a far happier age. We are in- 
evitably less able than was Peter to have 
faith in the power of the individual, on 
which so much of his strength rested, 
and the heavens appear to us much less 
obviously benign than they did to him. 
Yet much of what Peter Cooper was, 
as well as much of what made him, are 
still part of us, and we can envision pos- 
sibilities that he never dreamed of. 
Peter would surely have agreed with 
those of us who refuse to accept neu- 
rotic self-division and self-doubt as the 
inevitable lot of twentieth century Ameri- 
cans. And he would have liked nothing 
better than to think that his example 
might help some of us out of the wilder- 
ness. 
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Century of Unitarianism in Western 
Conference celebrated in Cincinnati 


A three-day conference in Cincinnati, 
May 2-4, will celebrate the centennial of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, followed by 
publication of a new Beacon Press book 
“Freedom Moves West,” a history of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, by Charles 
Lyttle, James Freeman Clarke professor of 
church history, emeritus, Meadville Theo- 
logical school. 

Many delegates will be on hand from the 
churches of the conference to hear Dr. 
Lyttle, Dr. A. Powell Davies of All Saints’, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
and a number of other speakers. 

Rev. Jack Mendelsohn and Rev. Aron 
Gilmartin will talk on “Frontiers of the 
Future.” Conference president Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese will give the Sunday sermon and 
several Cincinnati laymen will participate 
as leaders in other meetings. All of the ex- 
secretaries of the conference are expected to 
be present. 


Minister loses election 


but wins headlines 

Rev. John W. Brigham’s candidacy for the 
school board in Sioux City, Iowa, was the 
most lively event of the election and prob- 
ably was partly responsible for the biggest 
turn-out in 18 years. 

Attacked in private and in public meet- 
ings for his views on politics and religion, 
Brigham made headlines even in defeat. He 
polled 1,204 votes (one-third that of the 
winning candidates) as a candidate spon- 
sored by the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

A public meeting attracted several hun- 
dred persons to hear eight candidates — but 
most of the questions went to Brigham. 

Cries of protest came from the audience 
when his religion was attacked. One ques- 
tioner asked how Brigham could represent 
Sioux City when his religion “does not 
recognize the divinity of Christ and the 
authority of the Bible.” 


Fellowships seek 


student ministers 

A new project, started last year, of send- 
ing student ministers to a fellowship for the 
summer shows signs of increased interest. 
Last year Harvard Divinity student Ernest 
Pipes spent the summer in the Sabine Area 
fellowship. Membership increased and the 
program was strengthened. Since then, 
Galveston, Wichita Falls, Texas; Balboa, 
Canal Zone; and Jacksonville, Fla., have re- 
quested ministers of their own. Require- 
ments are that the fellowship pay trans- 
portation one way, board and room and a 
minimum of $25 a week. 


Meadville Theological school in the 
latter 1800's. It was founded eight years 
before the Western Conference. 


AUY gets new head; 


Wright appointed 

Rev. Samuel A. Wright, Jr., has resigned 
from his church in Stockton, Calif., effective 
May 1, to take over the position of director 
of American Unitarian Youth. 

Born in the Southwest, he was graduated 
from the University of New Mexico and 
during the war, taught Navy pre-medical 
students. Later he was appointed a per- 
sonnel and facilities coordinator on secret 
war projects in New Mexico; his experi- 
ence in watching the explosion of the atomic 
bomb was one of the factors leading him 
into the ministry. . 

He was counselor and guidance director 
for veterans at Texas College of Mines and 
Metallurgy after the war and in 1948 en- 
tered the ministry as pastor of the Clover- 
dale California Community Church (Con- 
gregational). He studied at the University 
of California, Pacific School of Religion and 
Starr King, receiving a degree here in 1949. 
Since then, he has been at Stockton where 
he has been active in young peoples’ work. 


$5000 IN GIFTS: The Pension Society has 
received a bequest of $2,000 under the will 
of the late Gertrude S. Taber of Boston. 
Her will also provided for an unrestricted 
$3,000 bequest for the general purposes of 
the American Unitarian Association. 


QAQKQAHRAAMARAAARARAAAAAYD 


Dayton Unitarians fight 


for loyalty clearance 


Two Dayton Unitarians, fired from their 
government industrial jobs on charges of 
disloyalty are still unemployed, according 
to a report from Rev. Robert W. Lawson. 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice is raising funds for the defense of one 
of the two, H. Lee Jones, former minister 
at the Unitarian church in Dayton who en- 
tered federal service 10 years ago. The 
Workers Defense League under Rev. Don- 
ald Harrington, minister of New York’s 
Community Church; and Republican law- 
yer, Sidney Kusworm, Jones’ Dayton attor- 
ney, expect to carry the case to higher 
courts if necessary. 

An employee at Wright Field, Jones was 
suspended in August, 1950, as a suspected 
security risk. A hearing was held in De- 
cember of that year at which time Jones 
answered questions but was not permitted 
to face or cross-examine his accusers. New 
information caused the Air Forec to set up 
a new hearing, charging him with “a rea- 
sonable doubt as to your loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States” based on 
alleged statements to various people during 
the period from 1932 to 1941 about com- 
munism, and charging that he “influenced 
your son to adopt the principles and poli- 
cies of the Communist Party.” His second 
hearing was held in August, 1951. He has 
been unable meantime to secure anything 
other than parttime jobs. 

“He has been harried and tortured like a 
heretic of the Middle Ages,” says Mr. Law- 
son. 

William C. Notz, a member of the church 
for 13 years, was fired from his job at the 
Aeroproducts Division of General Motors 
Corporation after testimony of Mr. and Mrs. 
John J. Edmiston, before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, that he was 
a Communist. He has been unable to get an- 
other job at his work of inspection of ma- 
chine parts and his wife has also lost her job. 

“I have heard the Edmistons tell their 
story,” reports Mr. Lawson, “and I found 
it far from convincing. It consisted mainly 
of vague and unsubstantiated opinions about 
communism, but contained almost no veri- 
fiable factual material.” 


Are You a Believer? 
(questions asked of a Dayton, Ohio, Unitarian by a Loyalty Review Board and 
obtained by the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice.) 
Regarding your religious life, you go to church, I presume? 


Are you a believer? 


From your observation, could a Christian be a Communist? 
You say you are a Christian. A Christian presupposes Christ is God. 


1 
2. 
3. You feel you are a’ Christian? 
4 
5) 


But your Church doesn’t? 
What is your Church? 


6. 
7. They believe in God, but not in the Son as divine? 
8 


They deny the nativity of God? 
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ANNIVERSARY HONOR: Maryland’s governor, Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin (right) 


comes to the 135th anniversary service of the Unitarian church in Baltimore to give 
the sermon. At left is Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, minister of the church where 
Channing delivered his famous “Baltimore” sermon. The governor said that it was a 
“valued privilege” to participate in the service, that he “admires” the work of the 
minister “among men of all stations and creeds and races. The word preached in the 
Church becomes of value only when it is applied in every day life.” 


English woman historian 
speaks at May Meetings 


Miss Anne Holt, daughter of the late Sir 
Richard Duming Holt and Lady Holt, and 
English historian who has specialized in the 
study of Unitarian leaders, will speak at the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Historical 
Society at 11 a. m., May 24, at King’s 
Chapel during the May Meetings. 

Miss Holt, who will talk on “Parallel De- 
velopments Between American and English 
Unitarian Associations,” is president of the 
Liverpool District Association of Unitarian 
Churches. She has written a life of Joseph 
Priestley (Oxford University Press), a his- 
tory of the Domestic Mission in Liverpool, 
a study of the social and religious thought 
of William Ellery Channing and a history 
of Ullet Road Church. For a number of 
years, she was editor of the Transactions of 
the Unitarian Historical Society. 


Lincoln Conference 


has first meeting 


The Abraham Lincoln Area Conference 
held its first session in Bloomington, IIl., 
April 4-5, in response to a recommendation 
from the Western conference for strengthen- 
ing liberalism at the local level. 


The conference began after a workshop 
for central Illinois churches in Urbana last 
year. The theme this year was “The Respon- 
sibility of the Church to its People,” with 
round-table discussions on special church 
problems. Main speaker was Dr. John A. 
Kinneman, chairman of the social studies 
department of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, and member of the Bloomington, 
Ul., church. 
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Starr King students 
plan field trip 


Five Unitarian students and Dean Josiah 
R. Bartlett of Starr King will travel to eight 
Southern California and Arizona churches 
and fellowships in May — part of the school’s 
program to keep students in close touch 
with the churches. 

In each town, they will put on a worship 
service, “In Our Time,” composed for the 
trip, dramatizing the way in which four 
great men made use of their creative free- 
dom — Robert Oppenheimer, Thomas Mas- 
aryk, Thomas Wolfe and Mohandas Gandhi. 

Dean Bartlett points out that field trips 
“keep our studies from becoming abstract or 
apparently irrelevant.” Last year, students 
visited the Northwest and proclaimed the 
trip worth an entire semester's course. 


El Paso strides ahead 


to build new church 

One hundred members by Easter... a 
church with dining hall, parlors, religious 
education wing by September 1, 1952 — 
these are only a few of the goals of the new 
El Paso Unitarian Church. 

Last winter, the church voted to drop its 
federated status with the Congregational de- 
nomination and become Unitarian. They 
left the original building and are working 
now to build up the membership. Lots have 
been purchased, plans made for a building 
36 feet by 72 feet and a pipe organ (worth 
$40,000) has been bought for $500 from 


another church. 


NEW CHAPEL IN ANN ARBOR: Plans 
are under way at the First Unitarian Church, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., to build a new chapel. 
An architect will be chosen soon. 


LADNLOLOLRHAADRAONORANDAAAAAARANA 
PRESS-TIME BULLETIN 


HOUSTON — The Southwestern Unitarian 
Conference put itself on record at its annual 
meeting here, April 19, against conference 
discrimination on the basis of race or color. 

The text of the resolution, which was 
passed unanimously, follows: 

“WHEREAS, it has been the distinctive role 
of Unitarians to lead many of the move- 
ments in America looking toward the im- 
provement of living conditions upon men 
and, WHEREAS, many Unitarians in the South- 
west today are active in movements to 
change old, inherited community patterns 
and prejudices which have fostered discrim- 
inatory areas against persons of different 
races and color; AND WHEREAS, the efforts 
of these Unitarians and others of like spirit 
are showing heartening signs of progress in 
social patterns in the Southwest with the 
result that Unitarian churches in this area 


are now including Negroes in their mem- 


bership; THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that 
Unitarians throughout the Southwest recog- 
nize the continuing need for churches to 
build a better climate of interracial under- 
standing through education and _ well- 
directed action, and affirm the obligation 
to accept Unitarians without regard to race 
or color at all meetings, institutes, and 
gatherings of the Southwestern Unitarian 
Conference.” 


QQ2QLnggaagggaggaaoooaaaoa00R5 
Book censorship scored 


by Unitarian groups 

The banning of a number of Public Affairs 
pamphlets by the public schools in Denver, 
Col., has been vigorously condemned by the 
public affairs committee of the First Uni- 
tarian Church. 

Among the 52 taken off the shelves last 
year on grounds that they were “objection- 
able” or “obsolete,” were “Human Rights,” 
by Roger Baldwin, “Cartels or Free Enter- 
prise?” by Thurman Amold, and “What 
About Communism?” by Arthur Schlesinger, 
[he 
Said the Unitarian letter to school officials: 
“Tf this is to be the policy . . . it is our be- 
lief that the schools will accomplish exactly 
that type of indoctrination which it is 
claimed this measure seeks to prevent.” 
Salpulpa burns books 
After a group of women and school of- 
ficials in Salpulpa, Okla., burned publicly a 
number of books that were deemed social- 
istic, the social relations committee of the 
First Unitarian Church of Oklahoma City 
sent a sharp resolution of protest which 
made local papers and radio programs. 


Wilmington reunion 


marks anniversary 

When a special anniversary and reunion 
was held at the First Unitarian Church, 
Wilmington, on March 9, 35 members were 
present who had joined more than 20 years 
ago. All three of those members who joined 
in 1893 and are still living, were present as 
special guests of honor. Rev. John G. Mac- 
Kinnon prepared a special choral reading 
service in which the congregation partici- 
pated. 


Unitarian wreaths will honor Susan B. 
Anthony at unveiling in Hall of Fame 


One of Unitarianism’s greatest women, 
Susan B. Anthony, will enter the Hall of 
Fame May 18, when the bust is unveiled in 
special ceremonies at New York University. 

Funds from the General Alliance helped 
purchase the sculpture, fashioned by Brenda 
Putnam. Wreaths from the Alliance and a 
number of other Unitarian organizations will 
be placed in the hall at the ceremonies for 
the famous crusader for women’s rights. 
Rev. David Rhys Williams, minister of the 
Unitarian church in Rochester, N. Y., will 
speak, 


Minister’s wife on school board 


Mrs. Elbridge Stoneham, wife of the min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Society of Exeter, 
N. H., was elected in April to the school 
board. Membership on the board has shifted 
back and forth between Catholic and Protes- 
tant majorities in recent years, and Mrs. 
Stoneham, who was on the board before, was 
elected after a defeat last year. 

The Exeter school district voted equal 
health services for both public and parochial 
schools last year, but the state board of edu- 
cation declared it illegal and also ruled 
against the sewing and shop classes pro- 
vided for parochial school students. 

Mrs. Stoneham, who has been active for 
a number of years in Alliance work (she was 
president in Exeter and is vice-president of 
the General Alliance) and a member of the 
executive committee of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice committee, says that next to church 
work, help for the schools is most important. 

“My philosophy is that everybody owes 
some job to the community. My job is to 
my local church, my community and my de- 
nomination.” She is the only woman on 


the school board. 


Conference at Hackley 


The Middle Atlantic States Region of the 
Conference of Unitarian Women held a 
three-day session at Hackley School, Tarry- 
town, N. Y., in March. Among the speakers 
were: Mrs. Martha Sharp, special assistant 
to the chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board; Rev. Dale DeWitt, Middle 
Atlantic conference director; Dr. Clarence 
M. Hunnicutt, professor of elementary edu- 
cation, Syracuse University. Topics in- 
cluded: the defense of the public schools 
and Unitarian opportunity. Mrs. Stanford 
Pulrang was chairman. 


Sponsors Hungarian orphan 

The Alliance at Wilmington, Del., is sup- 
porting an eight-year-old Hungarian orphan 
girl Members have been asked to help 
supply clothing for her. 


From Portland to Korea 

For only $5—the Alliance in Portland, 
Ore., got together a suitcase of lovely chil- 
dren’s knitted clothes to send to Korea — 
members couldn’t wait to knit the garments 
themselves since newspapers spoke of the 
cold weather in Korea. So they contributed 
$5 and a member found second-hand 
clothes, washed, mended them and they 


found they had—12 sweaters, four baby 
hoods, six baby caps and a number of 
other garments. 


Heads International seminar 

Mrs. Gardner W. 
Russell of Wellesley 
| | Hills, president-elect 
| of the Alliance there 
| for 1952-1953, was 
@ named general chair- 
man of the school of 
international relations 
| sponsored in April in 
» Cambridge by the 
Massachusetts League 
of Women Voters. She 
served as a director 
on the board for three 
years and was president of the Wellesley 
League of Women Voters for two years, and 
of the Wellesley College Boston Club for 
several years. ‘The institute was based on 
American foreign policy, particularly the 
mutual security program and Point Four. 


Foreign brides guests of honor 
The Toledo Alliance celebrated Brother- 
hood Week this year with a luncheon for 
foreign brides from Germany and England. 
The two brides gave informal talks about 
their own country, how they met their 
American husbands, why they liked this 
country, and why it surprised or annoyed 
them sometimes. A staff member of the In- 
ternational Institute who came with the 
gitls described the work of this welfare 
agency. Says Mrs. John Selden: “It was 
voted one of the warmest, friendliest, most 
interesting meetings of the year.” 


Arlington St. campaign 


enlists new members 

A neighborhood campaign that started 
with 15,000 letters to Boston Back Bay 
homes to find people with no church affilia- 
tion has already brought 20 new members 
to Arlington Street Church. 

The extension-at-home project began with 
a series of early Sunday morning Lenten 
services in the church with Unitarian minis- 
ters preaching sermons based on the mes- 
sage of liberal religion. Average attendance 
fore each meeting was 70; 109 new people 
attended. The letters of invitation included 
return postcards for Unitarian literature and 
a total of 281 people are now on the 
church’s mailing list as a result. Teams of 
church members are following up the names 
by visiting the families and a number of 
those on the list are also expected to join the 
church during the year. 


ONE OF THE IMMORTALS: Albert 
Schweitzer, author and subject of a 
Beacon Press series, was asked to L’Acad- 
emie Francaise recently. Election to the 
self-perpetuating body of 40 “immortals” is 
one of France’s highest honors. He fills the 
vacancy caused by the death of Marshal 
Petain. 


news 


Appeal thanks givers 


for supporting drive 


H. Clay Burkholder, president of the 
United Unitarian Appeal, whose campaign 
was concluded April 30 (results will be an- 
nounced in the June issue) has expressed 
his thanks to the churches and fellowships 
for their support. 

“To my knowledge,” said Burkholder, 
“almost every church and fellowship in our 
denomination has taken its responsibility for 
the United Unitarian Appeal more seriously 
this year than at any time in recent years. 
With a few exceptions, both the ministers 
and lay leaders have co-operated with the 
Board of the Appeal, its campaign commit- 
tees and the Regional Directors in helping 
make good use of the educational literature. 

“T most earnestly thank everyone who has 
helped on behalf of the Appeal Board and 
the service organizations and the many 
churches which benefit from the funds 
raised. The achievements of this year are a 
great tribute to the growing understanding 
and enthusiasm for our Unitaran move- 
ment.” 


N. E. Humanists 


hold first conference 


Early arrivals to May Meetings are invited 
to the first New England Regional Confer- 
ence of the American Humanist Association, 
to be held Saturday and Sunday, May 17 
and 18, in Boston’s Humanist Hall, the 
Gainsboro Building, 295 Huntington Avenue. 

Scientists and educators will address the 
Saturday evening session at 8 p. m. on “In- 
sights for Today.” On Sunday, May 18, at 
10:30 a. m., there will be a round table 
discussion of “Personal Soundings and Ex- 
plorations.” 

The final meeting on Sunday at 3 p. m., 
will hear Dr. Rudolph Dreikurs, Chicago 
psychiatrist and vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Humanist Association, and Edwin H. 
Wilson, executive director of the American 
Humanist Association. 


Three new fellowships 


start; total—eighty! 

There are 80 fellowships today scattered 
throughout the United States, Canada and 
the Canal Zone. Three new ones have been 
started in the last month — in Canton, Ohio; 
Calgary, Alberta; and Sarasota, Fla. 

In Calgary, the new fellowship has al- 
ready organized a local Unitarian Service 
Committee in cooperation with other Prot- 
estant groups. It is the second group in 
Alberta. Sarasota has a vigorous group of 
25 after only six weeks of campaigning. 
There may be fellowships soon also in Lake- 
land and Gainsville, Fla. 


NEW EDITOR: Dr. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister emeritus of the First Church in Boston, 
has been appointed editor of the Unitarian 
Christian quarterly of the Unitarian Chris- 
tian Fellowship of Boston. 
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Dr. Perkins, nominee for moderator, 
called top authority on Monroe Doctrine 


“I believe the chief function of a church is to foster the good life and to exalt 
the dignity of human effort. A liberal church can do this without becoming entangled 
in creeds and dogmas; without diverting its attention to forms. It will recognize the 
need for the courageous use of reason, but will also tap the vast reservoir of generous 
emotion that springs from jour common humanity. It will be socially conscious, yet 
free from social as from religious dogma. It will seek courageously and realistically 
the kingdom of heaven on earth, but may find more spiritual value in the search 
than in the realization of the final goal. And it will never forget that the ultimate 
source of social progress is in the regeneration of ‘the individual.” 


These are the words of Dexter Perkins, A.B., magna cum laude, 1909; Ph.D. 1914 
(Harvard ), better known to his friends and family as “The Doc,” who has been nominated 
for moderator of the American Unitarian Association. Election will be at the annual May 


Meetings in Boston. 


_ What kind of man is “The Doc?” He's a 
man of stature both physically and intel- 
lectually. As one of his family puts it: 
“he’s a big roaring man.” He’s a man of 
tremendous energy. Even when he lectures 
at his post as head of the history department 
at the University of Rochester, he never 
stands still, striding back and forth across 
the platform twirling his glasses. . . . He’s 
been abroad almost 40 times. He’s head of 
many organizations — from the Harvard 
Foundation for Advance Study and Research 
for 1951-2, to the Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration of Rochester; gives a weekly news 
broadcast and yet never seems tired — his 
minister, Rev. David Rhys Williams, reports 
“it is something of a mystery to his friends 
how he finds time to eat and sleep.” 


Yet, for all his restless energy, he is a 
tolerant, easy-going man, one who gives his 
students the benefit of a doubt, who sees the 
humor in a situation; a man who appears to 
worry so little that his son, Bradford, says 
he envies him. As a matter of fact, one of 
the main reasons his older son followed 
in his footsteps and is now getting his Ph.D. 
in American history at Harvard was that: 
“I watched him enjoy his life so much. I 
never have seen anyone have so much fun 
in lite. He lives so easily.” Bradford 
thought the secret must lie somehow in the 
study of American diplomacy. 


Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard, whom 
the country respects for his work in Ameri- 
can history, knows Dexter Perkins probably 
as well as anyone in Cambridge. He speaks 
warmly of him as “one of the foremost 
scholars on the history of American foreign 
relations. He stands alone as an authority 
on the Monroe Doctrine. He is an inspiring 
teacher and has recently instituted a system 
of training graduate students which has at- 
tracted attention throughout the country. 


“Personally, he is one of the most popular 
members of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, in which he has long been a leader.” 


Though his penchant for losing things 
might label him an “absent-minded pro- 
fessor,” Dr. Perkins is no “ivory-tower” 
scholar. He has written many serious 
scholarly books (Hands Off: The History of 
the Monroe Doctrine; America and Two 
Wars; The United States and the Caribbean; 
and a new Harvard Press spring publication, 
The American Approach to Foreign Policy), 
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but he also believes in using his knowledge 
in public life. 


As the Rochester Democrat-Chronicle 
wrote after his nomination as A. U. A. 
moderator in an editorial: “He is a cam- 
paigner for good causes. . . a sparkplug of 
the local United Nations Association.” He 
heads the Rochester Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, was official historian for the overseas 
branch of the OWI at San Francisco Con- 
ference, consultant for the State Depart- 
ment, and Rochester city historian, Each 
Sunday night in Rochester, ‘radio listeners 
hear his earnest, high-pitched voice com- 
ment on the trends in foreign affairs —as one 
son says, “a most determined international- 
ist!” 

One of his sons says he tries to “construct 
a myth that he’s a non-partisan, but actually 
he probably hasn’t voted Republican for 20 
years!” 

As a matter of fact, he has such a strong 
reputation in his home town as a Democrat 
that the audience waited with glee for his 
line in the play “Mad Woman of Chaillot”— 
“We're all democrats here in the sewer.” 
For, in addition to being a Democrat, Dr. 
Perkins is an amateur actor, “a natural-born 
ham” as someone joyfully put it. He enjoys 
making the audience laugh. He and _ his 
wife acted together this year — she was the 
“mad woman!” 
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People frequently mention Dr. Perkins’ 
“wonderful sense of humor” and the great 
fun he gets out of life. He hates sports and 
physical exercise (though he’s a baseball 
fan —currently boosting the Red Sox which 
will make some Boston Unitarians happy), 
but he stimulates family bridge and croquet 
tournaments; he loves good conversation 
(particularly on_ politics), double-crostics 
and reading (all the way from historical 
monographs to dozens of newspapers) and 
eating — especially sweets. 

Eating should come easily to the Perkins 
family. Dr. Perkins’ aunt was Fanny Farmer 
who wrote the famous cookbook; his mother 
took up the job and his wife now edits the 
cook book. The Perkins’ summer home at 
Harvard, Mass., was built by Fanny Farmer. 
Visitors to the comfortable home might find 
the newly-nominated head of the A. U. A. 
out in the nearby apple orchards or helping 
with the dinner dishes with a familiar big 
cigar in his mouth. 

The Perkins’ family came originally from 
Boston, where his father was an Oriental im- 
porter, and where he was born June 20, 
1889. Unitarianism is a tradition in the 
family. Both Dr. Perkins’ parents were Uni- 
tarians and his wife’s mother was a strong 
Rochester Universalist —so “federal union” 
also runs in the family! 

Dr. Perkins has been active in his own 
Unitarian church, as he has been active in 
so many other fields he considers important. 
Many testify to his loyalty: Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, A. U. A. president, calls him 
“one of the most devoted laymen of the 
Rochester church and one of the leading 
citizens in his city.” Dr. David Rhys Wil- 
liams, of the First Unitarian Church, thinks 
the denomination is to be congratulated in 
obtaining him as moderator. 

“He incarnates to a remarkable degree in 
his own life the major ideals and ideas for 
which we stand. He symbolizes our concern 
for the largest measure of international co- 
operation for world law and order, our con- 
cern for the largest measure of civil liberty 
and racial fraternity, our sustained interest 
in scholarship, science and public education, 
our support of planned parenthood, the 
separation of church and state, and our ideal 
of ‘a religion at work seven days in the 
week’, ” 

“During the past 25 years, he has found 
time to serve the Unitarian Church of 
Rochester, N. Y. as a member of its board 
of trustees for three years, teacher of an 
adult class for two years, frequent preacher 
on laymen’s Sunday, and has annually ad- 
dressed one or more of the various organiza- 
tions of the church.” 

Dr. Perkins seems destined to be placed 
in charge of big enterprises. As head of the 
Harvard Foundation, he leads in fund-rais- 
ing for its advanced research activities. He 
was the first person to hold the chair of 
American history and institutions at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge and for several years 
he has been chairman of the Salzburg Semi- 
nar in American Studies, held in an “aban- 
doned castle” in Europe, where many Har- 

(Continued on next page) 


ard scholars lecture to European students. 

As an active civic leader, he is president 
f the Harley School and of the Rochester 
reneral Hospital board and is getting a 
reat deal of pleasure out of the present 
ind drive. 

He has taught at the University of Roches- 
sr for 27 years and been a popular teacher 
-none found him more so than one young 
yoman student who enjoyed his class so 
auch that she married him. Both Dr. and 
Ars. Perkins hold Phi Beta Kappa keys and 
oth of their sons are scholars in their own 
ight — Bradford plans to teach in a uni- 
ersity next year and Dexter is working at 
he University of Pennsylvania in archeology. 
‘here is now a third Dexter, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bradford Perkins, the first grandchild, 
orn January 27 in Cambridge but it’s a bit 
arly to predict his scholastic leanings. . . 


SROTHERHOOD IN SALEM: Rev. Her- 
ert Cunningham Farwell, director of the 
alem Fraternity for Boys, deacon of the 
‘irst Church in Salem (Unitarian) and an 
rdained Unitarian minister, has won the 
rst annual Brotherhood Citation for the 
ity of Salem, Mass. The citation called 
im the “first citizen of this community,” 
revered and respected by all because he 
»ves his fellowmen.” 


AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association for the election of 
the Moderator, Vice Presidents and Di- 
rectors, and for the transaction of other 
business, will be held in Boston, Mass., 
at the jubn Hancock Hall, on Tuesday, 
May 27, at $.90 a. m. 
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UNITARIAN ROWE CAMP 


High School Conferences 
29th Season 
June 21-July 12, 1952 


An adventure in Youth Democracy developing 
sound youth leaders through a program of confer- 
ences, healthy living, fun, and religious activity. 
located in the beautiful Berkshires, off the 
Mohawk Trail at Rowe, Mass. 


meee cee 


beers 


Rates: 
$3.00 registration; $17.00 weekly. 


For information, write the Director: Rev. Geo. N. 
Marshall, 30 Russell St., Plymouth, Mass. 


A Unitarian educationai corporation, organized in 
accordance with the A.U.A. purpose to ‘‘Diffuse 
the knowledge and promote the interests of 
religion which Jesus taught as love to God and 
love to man.” 


1952 theme: 
“Youth Creating a Better World.” 


IS EVIL OBSOLETE? 
World group, now in fourth year, holds 


at the concept of evil and present methods 
f combating it are out of date and that if 
1e moral force of mankind can be brought 


» attack evil at its root this age-old de- ° 


royer can itself be destroyed. 

You are greatly needed. Pamphlet “C” 
ee. No obligation. Write today. 

he World Associates, Box 5582; 
riendship, Washington 16, D.C. 


Kennebunk turns church into refuge 
for storm-stranded Maine travelers 


A late winter storm that built snow 
barriers on the highways and stranded hun- 
dreds of people on the turnpike near Ken- 
nebunk, Me., brought new Red Cross dis- 
aster chairman and Unitarian minister, Bob 
Holmes, his biggest assignment. 

Red Cross headquarters was set up at the 
Unitarian Church during one of the worst 
storms in Maine’s history. Many people 
who had spent one night in their cars were 
shuttled from the road to the church. Sick 
children and babies were rescued first. 
People registered at the church, got a warm 


meal and 64 were assigned to one of 22 
Kennebunk homes. Forty-five slept on the 
cushioned pews of the church. 


All-night crews worked at the church 
where many travelers returned for breakfast 
the next morning until the highway was 
cleared. High school students pitched in 
as waiters and dish washers. This is the 
second time in which the church served as 
a disaster center — during the Maine forest 
fire of ’47-48, people also slept at the 
church. 


Concord plans $47,900 


renovation on birthday 


Concord, N. H., isn’t resting on its laurels 
—at its 125th anniversary banquet, April 4, 
the church reported $4,600 in pledges raised 
for renovations in the church. The com- 
plete remodelling, to cost an estimated $47,- 
900 will include a new chancel and win- 
dows, and will be extended over a period of 
years. 


OFFICERS NOMINATED: Rev. Robert 
C, Withington of Billerica, Mass., has been 
nominated as president of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society for 1952-53. Other 
officers nominated are: Mrs. Hester D. 
Haseltine, Dorchester; Mrs. Charles Draper, 
Canton; Rev. Kendrick R. Lee, Melrose; 
Rev. Floyd J. Taylor, Lexington, as directors. 
The nominating committee was composed 
of Rev. Russell R. Bletzer, Rev. Charles A. 
Engvall and Mrs. Ralph Lasselle. 


The 
Unitarian Temperence 
Society 


invites members and friends 
to the annual meeting Friday, 
May 23, at 2:30 P.M., in the 
James Freeman Clarke room of 
the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston. 


2 films on alcohol education 
will be presented: 


Alcohol and the Human Body 
It?s the Brain that Counts 
All are welcome 


Nominating 
Committee Reports 


In accordance with the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Nomin- 
ating Committee lists the following nominees 
for election at the annual meeting in Boston, 
May 27, 1952: 


FOR MODERATOR 
(To serve for a term of two years) 


Dexter Perkins, Rochester, New York 


FOR THREE VICE-PRESIDENTS 
(To serve for a term of one year) 
Victor M. Knight, Toronto, Ontario 
J. Ray Shute, Monroe, North Carolina 
Mrs. A. Bruce Steele, 
Santa Barbara, California 


FOR SIX DIRECTORS 
(To serve for a term of three years) 
Theodore C. Abell, Sacramento, California 
Lawrence G. Brooks, 
Medford, Massachusetts 
Francis Campbell, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Dudley H. Dorr, Lancaster, Massachusetts 
William W. Lewis, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
Tracy M. Pullman, Detroit, Michigan 


Respectfully submitted, 
John F. Blatt 
Mrs. Harry R. Burns 
Clarence H. Dench 
Gerald R. FitzPatrick 
Leonard M. Hunting 
Gerald F. Weary 
Mrs. Frank B. Frederick, Secretary 
Frank S. Symons, Chairman 


FORD LEWIS: The All Souls’ Church in 
Riverside, California, invited Ford Lewis, a 
student in the Starr King School, to be the 
minister supply until June. 


Sermon Titles of the Month 


“Satan on the Make” (“What we can believe about evil,” )—John MacKinnon, Wilmington. 
“Must the Church War on Religion?’—Dilworth Lupton, Richmond, Va. 

“Fear, Mother of Tyranny”— Dick Kuch, Fort Worth. 

“Do Unitarians Pray?”—Alfred Henriksen, Iowa City. 

“The Conquest of Bitterness’”— J. Robert Smudski, Meadville, Pa. 

“Can Americans Be Happy?”— Waldemar Argow, Cedar Rapids. 

“The Longing for Endlessness’”— Thaddeus Clark, St. Louis. 

“The Cross and a Towel’—Victor Goff, Follen, Lexington, Mass. 

“On Being Friendly With Yourself’—A. Powell Davies, Washington, D. C. 
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Speeding thru History 
Story of two billion years 
By foremost historians. 


The Grand Canyon, Bible of Crea- 
tion; the story strata on strata; first 
life on Earth, the real Adam; story of 
Evolution. 

Early communities, Sumeria, Egypt, 
Babylon. Greece, Rome, medieval 
Europe, the modern world. 

Crises in civilization, Marathon to 
Waterloo. The World Wars. 

The land problem, growth of great 
estates, dispossession of masses. How 
Columbus relieved it. 

Today, last of free lands, agrarian 
revolutions, freedom’s backyard. 

Religion thru the ages, many gods 
and many creeds. Nature’s Harmony, 
key to rational religion. 

Failures of communism, socialism 
and neo-socialism. 

Economic freedom, freedom’s goal. 

28 great pages 25c, 6 copies $1. 

Give your friends a treat 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
P.O. Box 3067, Washington 9, D. C, 


NOW! Your organization can 


Raise °25 to°500 


WITHOUT INVESTING 
A SINGLE PENNY! 


IT’S EASY with the NEW t 
1952 Hudson Prize Win- F R E E O 
ning Fund Raising Plan. Write at 
Simply show specially se- once for 

Free Cata- 


log and 
New Free 
Booklet 
How to go 
about a 
successful 
Fund Rais- 
ing Plan. 


lected gift and Household 
items that everyone wants. 
Wonderful values .. . all 
—and you make big profits. 
PROVED by thousands of 
women’s church societies 
and Fraternal groups every- 
where as the best fund 
,Taising plan ever devised. 


Hudson Products Corp. 
61 East 11th St., New York 3, N.Y. © Dept. CR5 


PEACE IN OUR TIME— 


How can we achieve it? 


This will be the theme of WORLD ORDER WEEK 
July 19-26 at Star Island 
Speakers: Authorities on the Far East and Near East. 


Natives of Russia and Africa. 
Experts on self-help and world problems. 


Leadership Training in group methods for conferees. 
Findings to be used in a handbook for liberals. 


General Conference and Young Adult Conference held concurrently 


For further details write: 
WORLD ORDER WEEK, SHARON, MASSACHUSETTS 


May Unitarian Broadeasts 


May 2, 9, 16, 28, 830 Australia Melbourne *BXY 4:30 p.j 
May 4, 11, 18, 25 California San Diego KFMB-550 9:30 a. 
Stockton KXOB-1280 _— 8:30 p.) 
Los Angeles KFWB-980 = 10:15 p. 
Long Beach KFOX-1280 8:00 a. 
Indiana Indianapolis WFBM-1260 9:15 a.) 
Illinois Chicago WJJD-1160 11:00 a. 
Iowa Sioux City KCOM-620 ~=——:10:00 a. 
Louisiana New Orleans WTPS-940 9:30 a. 
Massachusetts Gardner WHOB-1490 
New Bedford WNBH- 11:00 a 
WFMER-1340 
Norton WARA-1320 1:30 p.| 
Ohio Toledo WTOL-1230 10:00 a. | 
Youngstown WBBW 9:05 a, | 
Oklahoma Tulsa KTUL 11:00 a. 
Virginia Norfolk WGH-1310 9:45 a. | 
May 6, 13, 20, 27 Indiana Fort Wayne WKAM-1220 8:45 a. | 
May 3, 10, 17, 24, 831 New York Newburgh WGNY-1220 11:15 a.) 
New York Schenectady WSNY-1240 —:1:45 p.| 


(Please notify news office by June 1 for summer programs) 

Radio and television programs are being planned for the Boston area during anniversa 
week in May. Detailed announcements will be sent to those sending self-addressed stamps 
envelopes to Rev. Charles Engvall, Medford. | 


SOON IT WILL BE 
TOO LATE! 


Children’s Day and Graduation 
Orders should be placed now to 
afford you widest selection. 


* Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


+ EMBROIDERIES , 
? Communion Sets- Altar Ap- 
m pointments - Altar Brass Goods 


We have the most extensive assort- oe 


CATALOG 
QN REQUEST 


CHURCH GOODS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
821-23.ARCH STREET, PHILADRAPMRT FAS 


ment, many versions, very reason- 


able 


prices. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO “ > A £ | 
tS priceless: 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


if you enjoy bein 
awakened—inspired— 
mentally stimulate 


wad MERT (OI 


ORDER DIRECT 


Ruth DeBertram Allen 
Teacher, Author, Lecturer 
227 Main Street, 
Sanford, Maine 


Internationally copyrighted—$1.25 


ptt TU 


me SOUUUUCUTETHUU Uren nena coernannoennagoaranaooesnaoeee ao ooeevonasenesanennonensacuceneeneny roe seenceeapouenenococeronanenge 


YOUR FREE 
SAMPLE 


and our plan will make 
money for your Church, 
Lodge, Club. No money 
needed to start — good 
profit for your cause, 
CHARLES R. DAVIS 
Dover, Mass. 


Send sample and details to: 
Organization 
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Care of 
Address 
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